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and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs  are  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 
Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  representatives  in  Washington 
of  the  other  American  governments. 


The  Pan  American  Union,  now  52  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  £1  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Sandago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 


Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  1 10,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 


Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 


Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fottenng  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  suppiorted  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  available  to  officials 
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A  CHILEAN  COPPER  MINE 

The  Andes  contain  rich  mines  of  copper,  one  of  the  most  needed  strategic  materials. 
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The  Effect  of  the  War  on  Trade 
in  the  Americas 

EDGAR  B.  BROSSARD 
Member.  Ignited  States  Tariff  Commission 


The  present  war  has  had  a  marked  eflect 
upon  the  foreign  trade  of  the  21  American 
republics.  In  point  of  time  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  influence  of  the  war  on 
this  trade  may  be  divided  for  convenience 
into  two  periods:  (1)  that  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  hostilities  in  September  1939  to 
the  end  of  1940,  and  (2)  that  beginning 
January  1941. 

September  1939-Deiember  1940 

In  the  first  period  the  trade  of  the 
American  republics  with  Europe,  already 
adversely  affected  by  trade  and  exchange 

.iddrrss  made  bejorr  the  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Afairs,  sponsored  jointly  by  Columbia  L’nhersity  and 
.'National  Broadcasting  Company's  Inter-American  Vni- 
lersity  oj  the  .Air,  Sew  York,  October  11,  1942. 

Dr.  Brassard  represents  the  Tariff  Commission  on  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Cooperation  with  the 
.American  Republics,  and  on  the  Interdepartmental  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Inter-.American  .Affairs. 


controls,  was  further  dislocated  by  the 
interference  of  belligerents  with  commerce, 
by  the  loss  of  markets  for  many  products, 
and  by  the  increased  demand  for  certain 
strategic  materials  and  foodstuffs.  In  this 
period  continental  Europe  ceased  to  be  an 
important  market  for  Latin  American 
products  and  an  important  source  of 
Latin  .American  imports.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  development  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  in  1937  approximately  30 
percent  of  all  exports  from  Latin  America 
went  to  continental  Europe,  and  35 
percent  of  all  Latin  .American  imports 
came  from  continental  Europe.  With  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  therefore,  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Latin  .American  countries  was  eliminated. 
This  situation  affected  certain  of  these 
countries  more  seriously  than  others. 
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Part  of  this  loss  in  export  trade  was  offset 
by  increased  sales  to  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  But  the  United 
Kingdom  for  financial  reasons  confined 
its  purchases,  so  far  as  possible,  within  the 
Empire. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  those 
countries  which  customarily  had  the  larg¬ 
est  proportion  of  their  trade  with  conti¬ 
nental  Europe  would  be  the  most  adversely 
affected,  but  this  was  not  so  in  all  cases, 
because  different  commodities  were  differ¬ 
ently  affected.  The  United  Kingdom, 
during  the  earlier  period  of  the  war,  was 
a  substantial  purchaser  of  Argentine  meats, 
and  there  was  also  a  ready  demand  for 
Argentine  wool  and  hides  and  skins.  The 
prices  of  some  Argentine  products  ad¬ 
vanced  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but 
the  prices  of  others,  notably  wheat  and 
corn,  declined.  Other  commodities  which 
at  first  were  seriously  affected  were  coffee, 
cacao,  bananas,  sugar,  petroleum,  copper, 
and  nitrates. 

Although  the  United  States  generally 
takes  alK)ut  one-half  of  all  Latin  American 
exports  of  coffee,  that  product  had  its 
second  largest  market  in  continental 
Europe.  The  European  market  was  elim¬ 
inated  by  the  blockade  and,  as  a  result, 
coffee  stocks  accumulated  and  prices  de¬ 
clined.  A  somew  hat  similar  situation  pre¬ 
vailed  for  cacao,  large  stocks  of  which 
were,  and  still  are,  available  to  the  British 
in  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria.  Bananas 
are  not  es.sential  war  materials  and  ex¬ 
ports,  particularly  to  Europe  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  declined.  The  price  of 
sugar  declined  because  of  the  inability  of 
the  Netherlands  Indies  and  (to  a  lesser 
extent)  Cuba  to  dispose  of  their  stocks  in 
customary  European  markets.  The 
United  Kingdom  concentrated  its  pur¬ 
chases  of  petroleum  within  countries  in  the 
Near  East  and  curtailed  its  imports 
from  Venezuela,  Mexico,  Colombia,  and 


Peru.  The  trade  of  Chile  was  depressed 
because  of  the  decline  in  the  European 
demand  for  its  copper  and  nitrates. 

Other  commodities  were  indirectly  af¬ 
fected  by  the  war.  For  example,  henequen 
fiber  from  Mexico  declined  in  price,  even 
though  85  percent  of  the  exptorts  of  that 
product  ordinarily  went  to  the  United 
States;  this  was  due  to  large  imports  into 
the  United  States  of  sisal  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Indies  which  could  not  be  shipped 
to  some  of  the  formerly  important  markets. 

During  this  first  period  of  the  war,  the 
American  republics  that  were  able  to  sell 
substantial  quantities  of  their  products 
to  the  United  Kingdom  were  relieved,  of 
course,  of  mounting  stocks,  but  they  were 
compelled  to  accept  in  payment  either 
their  owm  British-held  Ixmds  or  blocked 
sterling  exchange  which  could  be  used 
only  in  the  purchase  of  British  coods. 
Inasmuch  as  these  goods  were  not  avail¬ 
able  in  adequate  quantities  and  varieties, 
this  arrangement  did  not  prove  to  be  fully 
satisfactory.  Other  .\merican  republics, 
unable  to  export  their  products  to  Europe 
or  the  United  Kingdom,  were  faced  with 
increased  stocks  and  depressed  prices 
Itecause  of  the  disruption  of  trade  channels. 

In  the  first  16  months  following  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  the  trade  of  the 
L'nited  States  with  the  other  American 
republics  increased  markedly.  Compar¬ 
ing  1940  with  1938  United  States  imports 
from  those  countries  increased  about  37 
percent,  and  exports  thereto,  45  percent. 
In  the  same  period  United  States  imports 
from  all  other  countries  of  the  world 
increa.sed  33  percent,  and  exports  to  those 
countries,  27  percent.  The  rapid  rise 
in  United  States  exports  to  Latin  America 
was  due  largely  to  the  inability  of  that 
area  to  obtain  goods  from  Europe.  In 
1940  United  States  exports  to  Latin 
.\merica  were  valued  at  727  million 
dollars,  and  imports  therefrom,  at  620 
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million.  In  consequence,  the  United 
States,  which  usually  has  an  import 
balance  of  trade  with  Latin  America,  had 
an  e.xport  balance  in  1940  amountins:  to 
nearly  10"'  million  dollars. 

Beginning  January  I9JI 

In  1941  the  trade  problems  of  the 
.\incrican  republics  were  radically  altered. 
The  much  expanded  defense  and  Lend- 
Lease  programs  of  the  Lmited  States 
and  the  entrance  of  this  country  into  the 
war  in  December  1941  greatly  stimulated 
the  demand  for  essential  commodities. 
Imports  into  the  United  States  were 
increased  and  exports  were  restricted,  at 
first  by  the  unusual  demand  in  this 
country  and  later  by  official  action.  The 
problem  of  Latin  American  countries 
became  one  of  increasing  the  production 
of  required  raw  materials  for  export, 
chiefly  to  the  United  States,  and  of  ob¬ 
taining  imports,  mainly  from  the  United 
States,  of  the  products  essential  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  military  and  civilian 
requirements. 


This  trend  is  reflected  in  the  trade  sta¬ 
tistics.  In  the  first  9  months  of  1941. 
L'nited  States  exports  to  Latin  .\merica 
amounted  to  626  million  dollars,  and  im- 
jxjrts  therefrom  to  716  million.  For  the 
first  time  in  3  years,  the  United  States  had 
an  imf)ort  balance  with  Latin  .\merica 
amounting  to  90  million  dollars.  .Although 
current  trade  statistics  cannot  Ije  pub¬ 
lished,  because  of  the  war,  this  trend  in 
trade  has  Ijeen  even  more  pronounced  in 
1942.  .\s  a  result,  the  Latin  .'\merican 
countries  are  building  up  credit  balances 
in  the  United  States,  a  part  of  which  thev 
cannot  now'  use,  except  for  debt  service. 
Such  credits,  however,  will  be  available  for 
the  purchase  of  goods  after  the  war  ends. 

Many  Latin  .American  commodities  of 
which  there  was  formerly  a  surplus  are  now- 
in  short  supply  because  of  the  increased 
demand.  These  include  tin  (from  Bolivia), 
copper  and  nitrates  (from  Chile),  lead, 
zinc,  manganese,  chromite,  and  a  long 
list  of  other  essential  minerals.  There  are 
also  numerous  agricultural  and  forest 
products  for  which  the  demand  is  greatly 


MAKING  B.\GS  FOR  SALVADOREAN  COFFEE 

The  demand  for  henequen,  of  which  there  was  formerly  a  surplus,  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by  war 
conditions  and  the  price  has  risen. 
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enlarged;  these  include  cacao,  flaxseed, 
henequen,  babassu  nuts,  and  rubber.  The 
Metals  Reserve  Company  has  contracts 
with  several  of  the  American  republics  to 
purchase  all  of  the  production  of  a  number 
of  strategic  metals  not  taken  by  private 
United  States  citizens.  The  entire  Cuban 
output  of  sugar  in  1942  was  purchased  by 
this  Government  at  a  price  much  higher 
than  that  prevailing  before  the  war  or  even 
during  its  earlier  period.  The  prices  of 
cacao  and  henequen  have  increased  ap¬ 
preciably;  the  duty  on  flaxseed  has  been 
reduced;  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  rubber  and  the 
gathering  of  babassu  nuts. 

But  not  all  Latin  American  trade  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  solved.  The  market  for 
.Argentine  wheat  and  corn  is  still  severely 


restricted.  In  fact,  experiments  are  beint 
conducted  in  Argentina  to  determine  thf 
usefulness  of  com  as  fuel  for  locomotives, 
and  the  Argentine  Government  is  pur¬ 
chasing  grains  at  higher  than  marke: 
prices  as  an  aid  to  producers.  Coffee  is 
finding  a  more  profitable  market  in  the 
United  States  because  of  higher  price 
under  the  Inter-American  Coffee  Agree¬ 
ment,  but  sales  to  other  markets  arc  nar¬ 
rowly  limited,  and  substantial  stocks  oi 
coffee  arc  being  either  stored  or  destroyed 
Exports  of  bananas  have  continued  to  de¬ 
cline  because  of  inadequate  shippiw 
facilities. 

Total  exjKirts  from  the  American  repui 
lies  in  terms  of  dollars  have  increased  dur¬ 
ing  1941  and  1942  because  of  rising  prices 
and  iK'cause  of  the  export  of  increasec 


Courteoy  of_Aiuericao  Cmi  Company 


STRIPS  OF  TIN  PLATE 
FOR  CANS 

Because  of  the  increased  ux 
of  tin,  the  United  States  ht 
insufficient  supplies  of  tbs 
commodity,  of  which  Bolivu 
is  an  important  producer. 
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quantities  of  certain  commodities,  but  not 
all  these  commodities  have  participated  in 
this  expansion.  Exports  of  many  products 
that  are  considered  nonessential  to  the  war 
efforts  are  almost  certain  to  be  curtailed 
further  because  of  the  shortage  in  shipping. 

Although  expxarts  from  Latin  American 
countries  have  increased  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1941,  imports  thereto  have  declined 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  under  war  con¬ 
ditions,  adequately  to  satisfy  these  de¬ 
mands,  some  of  which  are  essential  and 
urgent.  Tin  plate  is  required  for  the  can¬ 
ning  of  Argentine,  Uruguayan,  and  Bra¬ 
zilian  meats.  Automobiles  and  trucks  are 
needed  for  essential  uses  in  Latin  America, 
as  in  the  United  States.  Mining  equip¬ 
ment  is  necessary  to  increase,  or  even  to 
maintain,  the  production  of  strategic 
metals  which  are  so  urgently  required  in 
this  country.  Chemicals  are  essential  to 
the  purification  of  the  water  supplies  of 
many  of  the  Latin  American  cities.  Steel 
is  needed  for  the  construction  of  bridges, 
and  special  equipment  is  required  for  the 
building  of  roads  and  the  expansion  of 
plant  capacities.  In  a  number  of  Latin 
American  countries,  additional  rolling 
.Mock  and  other  railroad  equipment  must 
be  obtained  if  the  roads  are  to  transport 
the  increased  tonnage  required  by  the  war 
effort  of  the  United  States.  The  problem 
of  Latin  .American  countries  is  no  longer 
that  of  obtaining  exchange  with  which  to 
purchase  desired  imports;  instead,  it  is 
chiefly  one  of  obtaining  essential  imports 
in  adequate  quantities. 

One  of  the  important  results  of  the  war 
has  been  the  marked  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  trade  between  the  American  repub¬ 
lics  themselves.  In  1941,  the  value  of 
.Argentine  exports  to  Brazil,  Chile,  Uru¬ 
guay,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Colom¬ 
bia  together  advanced  23  percent  over 
those  of  1940,  while  imjwrts  from  Brazil. 


Peru,  Venezuela,  and  Chile  were  41  per¬ 
cent  greater  in  1941  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  value  of  Brazilian  exports  to 
and  imports  from  other  South  American 
countries  rose  90  percent  and  15  percent, 
respectively.  Shipments  of  Cuban  com¬ 
modities  to  Mexico,  Panama,  and  Argen¬ 
tina,  altogether,  increased  284  percent  in 
value,  and  deliveries  of  goods  to  that 
country  from  Mexico,  Chile,  Brazil,  and 
Argentina  advanced  172  percent.  Colom¬ 
bian  import  values  from  other  Latin 
American  countries  were  148  percent 
greater  than  in  1940  but  export  values 
declined  31  percent.  The  value  of  Costa 
Rican  exports  to  Argentina,  Panama,  and 
Colombia  increased  389  percent,  while  the 
value  of  goods  received  from  Peru  and 
Mexico  rose  92  percent. 

Wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar, 
meats,  leather  goods,  timber,  and  many 
other  commodities  formerly  sold  by  Latin 
•American  countries  in  Europe,  are  now 
finding  new,  though  limited,  markets  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Except  for 
the.se  intraregional  markets  and  sources  of 
supply,  the  United  Nations,  principally 
the  United  States  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  are  almost  the  only  countries  with 
which  Latin  .American  countries  may 
trade.  Their  export  trade,  therefore,  is 
directly  affected  by  the  war  and  by  the 
demands  which  it  creates  in  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  their 
import  trade,  by  the  ability  of  these  two 
countries  to  supply  the  required  products. 

Cooperation  in  the  Americas 

Since  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
the  necessity  for  close  cooperation  on  the 
economic  front  between  all  of  the  .American 
republics  has  Iteen  demonstrated  more 
forcefully  than  ever  liefore.  The  other 
.American  republics  have  need  of  the 
United  States  market  to  replace  the  mar¬ 
kets  lost  in  Europe,  and  they  are  peculiarly 
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BABASSU  NUTS 

Babassu  nuts,  which  grow  on  a  Brazilian  palm,  yield  an  excellent  oil  for  soap  and 

margarine. 


dependent  on  the  United  States  for  prod¬ 
ucts  which  they  do  not  themselves  manu¬ 
facture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  urgently  requires  many  raw  mate¬ 
rials  which  they  can  or  do  produce.  The 
inadequacy  of  productive  capacity  and  of 
shipping,  however,  are  factors  which  oper¬ 
ate  to  prevent  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
demands  in  Ixtth  the  United  States  and  the 
other  American  republics. 

To  the.se  problems  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  are  devoting  their  full  attention. 
The  United  States  is  bending  every  effort 
to  increase  its  production  of  ships  and  to 
protect  through  danger  zones  the  ships 
now  traveling  the  trade  routes  north  and 
south.  Many  of  the  American  republics 
have  entered  into  agreements  with  the 
United  States  to  sell  to  this  country  their 
entire  production  of  a  long  list  of  strategic 
commodities,  thus  providing  the  United 


States  with  essential  materials  and  secur¬ 
ing  for  themselves  assured  markets  at 
profitable  prices.  Such  commodities  in¬ 
clude  copper  from  C’hile  and  Mexico;  tin 
and  tungsten  from  Bolivia;  manganese 
from  Brazil  and  Caiba;  antimony  from 
Bolivia,  Mexico,  and  Peru;  chrome  ore 
from  Cuba;  and  sodium  nitrate  from 
C'hile.  Moreover,  the  United  States  is 
attempting  to  provide  the  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  to  expand  the 
production  of  many  of  these  essential  prod¬ 
ucts.  On  its  part  the  United  States  is  al¬ 
locating  from  its  limited  supplies  of  such 
vital  materials  as  rublx*r,  tin,  and  steel 
sttKks  to  meet  requirements  in  the  other 
American  republics,  and  these  countries 
are  cooperating  by  restricting  the  use  of 
such  jtroducts  to  those  most  essential  to 
their  economies. 

Xot  all  commodities  produced  in  Latin 
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America,  however,  are  in  short  supply. 
Some  surpluses  exist  because  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  adequate  markets  or  because  of 
the  inadequacy  of  shipping  facilities.  One 
need  mention  only  a  few  to  illustrate  the 
point:  bananas  in  the  Central  American 
Republics;  coffee  in  Brazil;  cotton  in  Brazil 
and  Peru:  and  wheat  and  corn  in  .Argen¬ 
tina.  The  Inter-.American  Coffee  -Agree¬ 
ment  operated  to  raise  the  disastrously 
low  price  of  coffee  in  the  United  States 
and  thus  benefited  the  coffee-producing 
countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Efforts  are  being  made  by  some  of  the 
Latin  .American  countries  to  exchange  at 
least  a  part  of  their  surpluses,  and  plans 
arc  being  considered  to  purchase  the  stocks 
of  some  commodities  of  which  there  are 
excessive  supplies. 

Many  Latin  -American  countries  recog¬ 
nize  in  this  emergency  an  opportunity  to 
increase  their  industrialization  and  to 
diversify  their  agriculture.  They  realize 
that  such  action  will  increase  the  standards 
of  living  of  their  people  by  providing  profit¬ 
able  employment  and  by  reducing  the 
burden  of  agricultural  surpluses.  The 
United  States  too  has  endorsed  this  pro¬ 
gram  not  only  because  of  its  benefits  to 
Latin  -American  countries  but  also  because 
experience  has  shown  that  our  largest 
trade  has  been  with  those  countries  which 
are  advanced  industrially  and  have  high 
standards  of  living.  Our  countrv’,  there¬ 
fore.  has  encouraged  the  establishment  of  a 
number  of  industries  in  the  other  American 
republics,  such  as  the  iron  and  steel  indus¬ 
try  in  Brazil.  The  United  States  has  also 
sought  to  encourage  the  diversification  of 
agriculture  wherever  such  diversification 
appeared  practicable.  The  plan  has  two 
objectives:  (1)  to  make  the  various  regions 
of  Latin  -America  more  self-sufficient  in 
foodstuffs  and  (2)  to  provide  the  United 
States  with  a  nearby  source  of  supply  for 
certain  essential  aericultural  and  forest 


prcxlucts  which  this  country  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  and  cannot  obtain  from  customary 
sources:  for  example,  rubber,  quinine,  cer¬ 
tain  vegetable  oils,  and  Manila  hemp.  -A 
number  of  Latin  .American  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  Mexico,  Panama,  Haiti,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Venezuela,  and  Brazil,  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  this  program. 

Coupled  with  industrialization  and  the 
diversification  of  agriculture  as  permanent 
benefits  to  the  economies  of  the  American 
Republics  are  plans  for  the  development 
and  improvement  of  transportation  facil¬ 
ities  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  By  means 
of  international  connections  the  Pan  -Amer¬ 
ican  Highway  will  soon  unite  without  in¬ 
terruption  -Alaska  and  the  Panama  Canal. 
From  there,  extending  south,  it  will  later 
connect  the  capitals  of  the  ten  republics  of 
South  America.  This  artery  will  stand  for 
all  time  not  only  as  a  symbol  of  unity,  but 
also  as  an  important  factor  in  actually  link¬ 
ing  more  closely  the  countries  of  the  W'est- 
ern  Hemisphere.  The  increased  use  of  the 
airplane  is  another  vital  instrument  in 
knitting  together  the  .American  republics 
by  providing  for  rapid  communication. 
The  air  lines  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
are  now  almost  entirely  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere 
and  their  facilities  are  being  rapidly  ex¬ 
panded. 

New  trade  connections  between  the 
United  States  and  the  other  -American  re¬ 
publics  and  between  these  republics  them¬ 
selves  are  now  being  formed.  After  the 
war  is  ended  not  all  such  connections  will 
be  retained,  but  many  of  them  will  remain. 
To  that  extent  hemisphere  trade  will  be 
enhanced.  Moreover,  if  current  develop¬ 
ments  result  in  better-balanced  economies 
and  improved  standards  of  living  for  the 
-American  republics,  inter-American  trade 
will  be  expanded  and  the  American  repub¬ 
lics  will  be  drawn  more  closely  together  in 
mutually  advantageous  relationships. 


Second  Inter-American  Conference 
of  Agriculture 

Mexico  City,  July  6— 16,  1942 

DOROTHY  M.  TERCERO 
Assistant  Editor,  Bulletin  of  thf  Pan  American  Union 


The  double  problem.  How  can  agriculture 
in  the  Americas  best  serve  in  the  united  war 
effort?  and  How  can  disaster  in  agriculture 
and  its  related  fields  he  averted  after  the  war? 
is  a  vast  topic.  That  much  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  toward  formulatins:  the  answer, 
however,  was  demonstrated  last  summer 
in  Mexico  City,  when  approximately  180 
delegates  representing  the  twenty-one 
American  Republics  assembled  in  his¬ 
toric  Chapultepec  Castle  from  July  6  to 
16,  at  the  Second  Inter-American  C’on- 
ference  of  Agriculture.  Ten  days  was 
a  brief  time  for  consideration  of  the  many 
implications  of  the  mobilization  of  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture  for  the  war  effort  and 
organized  agricultural  planning  for  the 
post-war  period,  but  the  spirit  of  good  will 
and  cooperation  shown  by  the  delegates 
and  their  earnest  application  to  the  task 
at  hand  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
surmount  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
achievement  of  their  purpose. 

The  date  of  the  Conference,  originally 
set  for  October  1942,  was  advanced  to 
July  in  order  to  give  the  nations  of 
America  an  earlier  opportunity,  through 
their  expert  agricultural  representatives, 
to  confer  on  the  urgent  production,  mar¬ 
keting,  transportation,  and  kindred  ques¬ 
tions  created  by  the  war. 

The  Conference  was  officially  inaugu¬ 
rated  on  July  6,  1942,  by  the  President  of 
Mexico,  General  Manuel  .\vila  Camacho. 
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Mexico's  distinguished,  capable,  and  popu¬ 
lar  Secretary  of  .Agriculture,  the  Hon. 
Marte  R.  Gomez,  was  elected  Chairman. 
In  a  brilliant  address  welcoming  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  C-onference,  he  stressed 
agriculture's  role  in  winning  the  war. 
‘•The  mandate  of  the  present  moment  is 
for  us  to  produce,”  he  said,  and  further 
pointed  out  the  need  of  plans  for  utilization 
of  all  the  soils,  climates,  and  latitudes  of 
the  continent,  the  improvement  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  unexploited  regions  and 
crops,  and  increased  production  of  certain 
items,  particularly  in  tropical  agriculture, 
no  longer  available  from  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Hon.  Claude  \Vickard,  United 
States  Secretary  of  .Agriculture,  was  named 
First  A’ice  Chairman,  and  Dr.  .Andres 
Rivero  .Agiiero,  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  of 
Cuba,  Second  A’ice  Chairman.  Both 
addressed  the  Conference  at  the  opening 
.session,  Secretary  Wickard’s  subject  being 
agriculture’s  part  in  the  war  effort  of  the 
United  States,  while  Dr.  Rivero  .Agiiero 
discus.sed  the  many  economic  problems 
imposed  on  agriculture  by  present-day 
conditions.  Dr.  Pedro  de  .Alba,  .Assistant 
Director  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  also 
spoke  at  the  inaugural  meeting,  describing 
in  broad  outlines  the  special  heed  paid  to 
agriculture  by  the  liberators  and  statesmen 
of  the  .Americas  in  the  formation  of  their 
policies  of  national  advancement  from  thf 
time  of  independence. 
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Much  of  the  success  of  the  Conference 
should  most  assuredly  be  attributed  to  the 
good  work  of  the  Mexican  Government's 
Organizing  Committee.  By  the  time  the 
delegates  assembled,  translations  of  the 
majority  of  the  papers  and  addresses  were 
available,  in  either  complete  or  summa¬ 
rized  form.  The  labors  of  the  Conference 
were  divided  into  thirteen  sections,  treat¬ 
ing  the  following  subjects:  Agrology;  ento¬ 
mology  and  phytopathology;  research  and 


educational  problems;  forestry;  animal 
industry  and  wildlife  conservation;  clima¬ 
tology;  chemistry  and  technology;  products 
of  present  day  importance;  statistics;  pro¬ 
duction.  transportation,  and  distribution; 
commerce  and  credit;  rural  organization; 
agricultural  engineering;  and  resolutions.^ 

The  subject  matter  of  Section  IX, 
products  of  present  day  importance,  was 

'  Sff  program  of  the  Conference,  Bulletin,  June 
1942,  pp.  332-334. 


SECO.ND  INTER  A.VIERIC  .AX  CONFERENCE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Prrsidrnt  of  Mexico,  General  .Manuel  .Avila  C:amacho,  briefly  addressed  the  delegates  at  the  opien- 
ing  sesfiion.  Others  in  the  photograph,  from  left  to  right,  are;  the  Hon.  C:iaude  R.  VVickard.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  and  F’irst  Vice  Chairman  of  the  C.onference;  Senor  .Aurelio  Pamanes 
Escobedo,  member  of  the  C.hamlM-r  of  Deputies  and  Chairman  of  the  Permanent  Ck)mmittee  of  the 
•National  Congress  of  .Mexico;  and  the  Hon.  .Marte  R.  Ciomez,  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  of  .Mexico  and 

Chairman  of  the  C:onference. 
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of  primary  interest  to  the  delegates,  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  number  of  them  (thirty-three) 
who  chose  to  participate  in  that  Section’s 
discussions.  Subcommittees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  special  groups  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  such  as  rubber;  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  fibers;  coffee,  cacao,  and  yerba  mate: 
aromatic,  medicinal,  and  insecticidal 
plants;  woods,  including  balsa;  meats, 
grains,  and  oil-bearing  plants;  sugar, 
fruits,  and  vegetables;  and  Chilean  nitrate 
and  other  fertilizers.  The  sections  on 
rural  organization,  commerce  and  credit, 
statistics,  production,  transportation,  and 
distribution,  research  and  educational 
problems,  and  animal  industry  and  wild¬ 
life  conservation  were  all  conspicuous  for 
the  large  number  of  delegates  on  their  re¬ 
spective  committees. 

From  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference 
seventy-six  resolutions  were  evolved  to  serve 
as  a  guide  for  present  and  future  inter- 
American  agricultural  jxtlicy  and  planning. 
These  covered  many  aspects  of  agricultural 
activity  and  economics.  Among  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  important  resolutions,  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  in  many  instances  not  only 
recommended  the  action  to  be  taken  but 
suggested  specific  ways  and  means  of 
carrying  the  recommendations  into  effect, 
may  be  briefly  mentioned: 

Improvement  of  standards  of  living  of 
farmers  and  farm  workers  in  America; 
creation  of  an  inter-American  bank  of 
agricultural  credit;  establishment  of  sys¬ 
tems  of  agricultural  credit  in  countries 
where  such  systems  do  not  already  exist; 
promotion  of  farm  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions;  agricultural  and  forestal  surveys  in 
each  country  to  determine  resources  of 
strategic  products;  stimulation  of  use  of 
farm  machinery;  soil  studies;  prevention 
of  soil  erosion:  crop  control  to  avoid 
surpluses  and  equitable  distribution  of 
agricultural  and  livestock  products;  estab¬ 
lishment  of  rural  centers  and  rural  housing 


projects;  improvement  of  standards  of 
living  among  Indian  populations;  rural 
electrification;  integrated  systems  of  rural 
education;  surplus  commodity  products; 
establishment  of  organizations  for  study 
and  protection  of  wildlife;  exchange  of 
plants  and  fruits  among  the  American 
countries;  exploitation  of  oil-bearing  fruits, 
nuts,  and  seeds;  storage  and  preservation 
of  farm  products;  food  conservation  by 
means  of  dehydration;  model  rural  de¬ 
velopments;  stock  registration;  maritime 
transportation;  exploitation  of  native 
plants  of  strategic  importance  (drugs, 
gums,  resins,  essential  oils,  spices,  etc.); 
industrial  use  of  certain  agricultural 
products;  establishment  of  laboratories  for 
study  of  uses  for  agricultural  surpluses  or 
by-products;  exploitation  of  wild  rubber 
and  planting  of  high  production  rubber 
trees;  encouragement  of  cacao  institutes; 
home  economics;  development  of  forest 
policies  to  guarantee  and  stimulate  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  public  and  private  forest 
wealth;  national  entomological  services; 
and  construction  and  extension  of  ir¬ 
rigation  works. 

A  number  of  resolutions  charged  the 
Pan  American  Union  with  the  action 
necessary  to  put  them  into  effect. 

The  great  common  factor  of  all  the 
resolutions  was  inter-American  coopera¬ 
tion;  united  action  was  plainly  regarded 
by  the  Conference  as  indispensable  to  the 
broad  program  of  activity  envisaged  by 
the  recommendations.  In  his  address 
delivered  at  the  closing  plenary  session  on 
July  16,  President  Avila  Camacho  summed 
up  the  accomplishments  of  the  Conference 
in  these  words: 

The  conclusions  reached  by  this  Conference 
will  not  by  themselves  dispel  the  shadows  that 
encompass  us.  Other  things  will  lie  required: 
unceasing  activity,  firm  decision,  and  strict  co¬ 
ordination  Ijetween  action  of  governments  and 
the  genuine  will  of  their  peoples.  The  Ckmferenct 
has,  however,  .  .  .  honestly,  courageously,  and 
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clearly  laid  down  general  rules  for  our  guidance. 

It  has  shown  how  the  measures  adopted  in  each 
republic  should  be  linked  with  those  taken  by 
the  other  nations. 

Permanent  Committee  oj  the  Second  Inter- 
American  Conjerence  of  Agriulture 

The  final  resolution,  No.  LXX\T,  put¬ 
ting  into  effect  Art.  XXV  of  the  bylaws 
of  the  Second  Inter-Ainerican  Conference 
of  Agriculture  (which  ordered  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Permanent  Committee 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  recommen¬ 
dations  approved  by  the  Conference), 
named  Mexico  City  as  headquarters  of  the 
Permanent  Committee  and  stipulated  that 
each  of  the  American  Republics  should 
have  a  representative,  if  desired,  on  that 
Committee. 

On  October  7,  1942  the  Permanent 
Committee  w'as  officially  installed  at  Mex¬ 
ico  City.  The  ceremonies  were  presided 
over  by  the  Secretary  of  .-Xgriculture  of 
Mexico,  the  Hon.  Marte  R.  Gomez,  and 
representatives  of  all  but  two  of  the  .Xmeri- 
can  countries  attended. 


Three  subcommittees  were  appointed  to 
initiate  immediate  action  directed  toward 
fulfillment  of  the  following  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Conference:  (1)  The 
preparation  of  a  draft  of  statutes  for  an 
Inter- American  Society  of  Soil  Sciences, 
and  the  organization,  in  cooperation  with 
the  respective  governments,  of  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  of  soil  sciences;  (2) 
the  study  of  means  of  disposing  of  surpluses 
that  have  accumulated  because  of  the 
war,  or,  if  that  is  not  possible,  considera¬ 
tion  of  economic  measures  for  their  con¬ 
servation  in  order  to  make  them  available 
to  meet  extraordinary  consumption  needs 
in  the  post-war  period;  and  (3)  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  rules,  regulations,  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Permanent  Committee. 

Secretary  of  .Agriculture  Gomez  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittee;  the  .Ambassador  of  Argentina  in 
Mexico,  Senor  .Alberto  M.  Candioti,  and 
the  .Ambassador  of  Cuba  in  Me.xico,  Dr. 
Jose  Manuel  Carbonell,  were  elected  vice 
chairmen:  and  Senor  Ignacio  de  la  Torre 
y  Formenio  was  named  secretary  general. 


A  Sentimental  Journey  in  Peru 

II.  The  Sierra 

JULIA  MacLEAN  VINAS 
Secretary  to  the  Assistant  Director,  Pan  American  Union 


On  OUR  RETURN  trip  to  Lima  from 
Pucallpa,  a  river  port  on  the  Ucayali,  we 
passed  the  night  at  Huanuco,  the  half-way 
station  lietween  the  coast  and  the  forest  on 
the  eastern  slojics  of  the  Andes. 

The  peasant  chambermaid,  clad  in  full 

7  he  first  part  of  this  articte  appeared  in  the  Bi'i.i  ktin 
'or  March  1910. 


skirts  and  snug  jacket,  with  plaits  and 
dangling  earrings  .setting  off  her  brown 
face,  greeted  us  with  a  cheery  “Gmxl 
morning.”  She  brought  us  our  breakfast 
on  a  tray,  and  then  hastened  to  empty  the 
chipped  water  jar  into  the  china  wash¬ 
basin  so  that  we  might  make  our  morning 
ablutions.  The  sun  had  alreadv  risen 
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from  fjchind  the  hills,  light  was  streaming 
in  through  the  balcony  shades,  and  the 
rustle  of  the  stirring  town  rose  from  below. 
The  roads  coming  from  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Andes,  the  coast,  and  the  sierra  all 
meet  at  the  Huanuco  plaza,  which  never 
knows  a  moment’s  peace. 

We  should  have  started  for  Cerro  de 
Pasco  long  before  the  sun  was  high  above 
the  yellow  earth,  but  we  did  not  hurry 
because  we  were  eager  to  decipher  the 
mysten,-  of  the  mansion  across  the  way, 
standing  mute  and  peaceful,  the  only  signs 
of  life  the  cooing  of  pigeons  in  the  eaves 
and  the  half-open  garret  door.  The 
Packard's  horn  sounded  for  the  second 
time,  a  sign  that  our  friends  were  waiting; 
we  were  forced  to  go,  and  that  white 
facade  will  remain  forever  an  enigma  to  us. 

We  left  Huanuco  and  soon  began  in¬ 
haling  the  aroma  which  proclaims  from 
afar  the  cinchona  tree,  whose  medicinal 
properties  have  saved  millions  of  lives. 
The  road  was  shaded  by  willows.  Peruvian 
cherries,  and  flowering  white  elders. 

We  were  now  climbing  towards  the 
heights  of  the  sierra,  famous  since  Incan 
times.  .Mong  the  cordillera’s  narrow  roads 
we  were  following  almost  step  by  step  the 
paths  traversed  by  men  who  traveled 
these  ways  Itefore  the  Spaniards.  Once 
again  we  should  have  to  surmount  the 
uieantic  barrier  of  the  Andes. 

In  the  distance  there  suddenly  appeared 
a  picturesque  procession,  its  measured 
movements  in  harmony  with  the  un¬ 
troubled  calm  alxjul  us.  .\fter  winding 
through  the  Andine  mazes  it  came  nearer 
to  us,  and  out  of  the  cloud  of  dust  there 
emerged,  one  by  one,  a  number  of  llamas 
olx'diently  following  the  leader,  which  was 
adorned  by  a  Itcll  attached  to  its  long  silky 
neck  and  tassels  of  red  wool  hanging  from 
its  straight,  sensitive  ears.  Ihe  llamas 
sleepily  suiA’eyed  us  from  afar,  and  blfK  ked 


our  way  because  the  automobile  was  tres¬ 
passing  on  ground  which  by  rights  be¬ 
longed  to  them. 

The  confusion  provided  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  look  at  them  closely,  and  oik 
glance  sufficed  for  us  to  realize  that  thei 
were  all  as  curious  as  we.  They  appearec 
to  be  inquiring  whence  we  had  come  tt 
disturb  their  peace  with  an  automobile 
horn  and  vibrating  motor.  A  little  shep¬ 
herdess  spinning  near  by  stopped  her  work 
and  anxiously  flitted  among  the  herd, 
which  was  bearing  sacks  of  potatoes  anc 
wheat  to  Huanuco.  She  too  peered  at  us 
shyly,  looking  out  from  under  the  broad 
brim  of  her  hat,  bedecked  with  a  brigh: 
yellow  flower.  The  sheep  dog  barkec 
angrily,  and  everything  was  in  a  state  d 
confusion  until  finally  the  only  one  whc 
could  control  the  drove  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance.  He  was  the  llama  michec,  a  coppert- 
faced  youth,  clad  in  dark  poncho  and 
sandals,  his  staff  in  hand.  Annoyed  a; 
having  been  left  behind,  he  uttered  an  in¬ 
comprehensible  phrase  in  Quechua.  Onh 
then  did  the  haughty  llamas  obey  and  leap 
lightly  to  the  side  of  the  road,  to  let  pass 
the  machine  that  man  considers  one  of  his 
most  remarkable  inventions.  We  con¬ 
tinued  on  our  way,  and  the  caravan  d 
llamas  departed  in  the  other  direction. 
They  went  as  proudly  as  they  had  come: 
after  painting  a  picture  of  unequaled 
grace  on  the  landscape  they  disappeared 
downhill  around  the  curves  of  the  rain- 
thirsty  road. 

As  time  went  on,  each  mile  we  covered 
seemed  steeper,  and  the  Packard’s  motor 
Itegan  to  show  signs  of  Iteing  thirsty  as  a 
result  of  its  efforts.  If  it  should  break 
clown  the  traveler  would  find  no  help  i® 
sight  in  that  more  perptendicular  than 
horizontal  area.  'Ihcrc  the  Peruvian 
Indians  live  hidden  away  Ix'tween  the 
rocks,  in  miserable  stone  hovels  with 
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A  WOMAN  OF  THE  PERUVIAN  ANDES 

Thf  stylr  of  hat  varies  from  villap'c  to  villaf^r,  but  the  snut;  jacket,  full,  bright-colored  skirts,  and  the  shawl, 
or  lliclla,  arc  universal  among  c<»untry  women  in  the  mountains. 
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thatched  roofs,  overhanging  the  precipices 
and  constantly  struggling  against  rain, 
hail  and  lightning.  The  cabins,  all  alike 
in  lowly  simplicity,  are  as  sad-looking 
inside  as  out. 

We  stopped  at  one  of  them  for  water, 
and  noticed  that  on  the  cobblestone  floor 
there  was  a  bed  made  of  a  pair  of  sheep¬ 
skins  and  a  coarse  blanket  of  llama  wool. 

In  one  corner  lay  little  piles  of  fuel  and 
bundles  of  firewood.  There  were  also  a 
few  gourds  and  earthenware  pots,  the 
kitchen  utensils  which  the  Indian  uses  to 
prepare  his  food;  porridge  or  corn  mush 
mixed  with  charqui,  strips  of  beef  salted 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  porridge  made 
from  dried  corn  is  called  chuchoca  and  that 
from  chuno  (frozen  potatoes)  cocopa.  With 
this  is  invariably  mixed  charqni,  concha 
(roasted  corn),  or  mote  (stewed  corn). 
Chuho  is  made  of  small  potatoes  which, 
after  a  process  of  freezing  and  thawing, 
are  dried  in  the  sun.  Roasted  and 
ground  barley  and  bran  also  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  porridge. 

Three  fat-cheeked  little  Indians  with  jet- 
black  beady  eyes  were  squatting  on  the 
cobblestones  of  the  miserable  hut,  playing 
with  fleece.  1  he  Indian  child  knows  no 
toys.  When  he  is  small  he  lives  outdoors 
with  the  domestic  animals,  and  as  soon  as 
I  he  is  large  enough  he  helps  his  parents  by 
tending  the  flocks.  The  Indians  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  send  their  children  to  school,  in 
order  not  to  lose  their  indispensable  aid  in 
daily  tasks.  We  asked  the  mother,  who 
was  preparing  the  family  repast,  for  water; 
and  she  replied  in  Quechua:  '‘‘'Manan  kati- 
chu"  (there  is  none);  then  we  inquired 
where  the  nearest  spring  might  be  and  she 
impatiently  answ'ered,  ''^Chayllallapi  tatay" 
(just  over  there,  brother);  but  when  we 
insisted  that  she  give  us  more  definite  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  location,  she  babbled, 
with  a  shake  of  the  head:  '‘'‘Motion  man- 
chanichu"  (I  don’t  understand). 


Then  there  appeared  from  the  back  of 
the  hut  the  shepherd,  a  melancholy 
figure,  who  had  picked  up  some  Spanish 
in  the  course  of  his  wanderings;  and  he 
tried  to  tell  us  where  the  nearest  stream 
w’as  to  be  found,  politely  begging  our 
pardon  for  not  sharing  with  us  what  little 
water  they  had,  because  it  was  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  their  food.  He 
insisted  that  the  stream  was 
(very  near  by),  giving  us  Ixith,  with  his 
wise  irony  and  disregard  for  time  and 
distance,  a  profound  lesson  in  philosophy. 
We  went  on  and  finally  found  water,  far 
away  from  the  hut.  We  then  continued 
climbing  the  mountain,  no  longer  seeing 
willows  or  quinoa  fields,  for  even  barley 
had  Ix^en  left  far  Ijelow. 

The  scenery  became  more  and  more 
gloomy,  the  vegetation  scanty.  There 
were  no  more  trees  or  large  bushes,  but 
a  few  flowers  broke  the  monotony  with 
their  brilliant  colors.  There  were  also 
thorny  plants,  and  lietween  the  rocks 
there  appeared  various  strange  grasslike 
growths. 

It  is  surprising  that  in  this  hostile  locale 
between  forbidding  mountains  there  are 
to  lie  found  small  villages  on  hills  separated 
from  each  other  by  great  distances  and 
with  no  means  of  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Here  man  must 
fight  desperately  for  his  bread.  In  Incan 
times  when  the  great  lords  set  out  to 
inspect  their  lands  they  stopped  every 
two  leagues  at  shelters  especially  built  to 
lodge  them.  I’hese  inns  were  always  well 
stocked  in  ease  of  war  or  the  armies  would 
have  perished  from  hunger  in  that  western 
region  of  the  empire  called  Cuntisuyu, 
land  of  fascinating  variety  but  of  formi¬ 
dable  obstacles. 

Cerro  dr  Pasco 

It  has  Ix'en  three  centuries  sinee  the  dark 
hand  of  the  Indian  Huaricapcha,  a  shep- 
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herd  from  the  town  of  Paria,  pointed  out 
the  pathway  that  was  to  bring  fame  to 
this  section  of  Peru,  which  is  one  of  the 
highest  parts  of  the  majestic  and  imposing 
setting  created  by  the  Andes.  Since  1630 
the  fame  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  has  been 
spreading  all  over  the  world,  giving  real 
meaning  to  the  old  C'astilian  saying,  “It 
is  worth  a  Peru,"’  which  in  olden  times 
was  applied  to  anything  fabulously  val¬ 
uable. 

The  legend  runs  that  one  day.  Just  as  it 
was  growing  dark,  a  tempestuous  storm 
caught  Huaricapcha  on  the  inhospitable 
and  bleak  tableland  with  no  other  com¬ 
panion  than  his  flock  of  sheep.  Relent¬ 
lessly  pursued  by  rain,  wind,  and  cold,  he 
was  forced  to  camp  in  a  cave  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Cerro  Yauricocha.  He  lit  a 
fire  with  some  dry  grass  that  was  in  the 
cave,  and  there  he  spent  the  night.  When 
dawn  came  and  he  was  about  to  undertake 
the  return  trij),  he  was  amazed  to  discover 
that  on  the  rock  there  had  appeared  some 
silver  globules  among  the  last  coals  and 
cinders  of  the  still  smoking  fire. 

When  he  returned  to  town  he  told  a 
friend  about  his  discovery’,  and  soon  the 
news  passed  around  the  villages  until  at 
last  it  reached  the  ears  of  those  adventur¬ 
ers  who  strive  to  extract  the  earth’s  riches. 
Then  on  the  sides  of  the  peak,  in  almost  in¬ 
accessible  locations,  there  began  to  .spring 
up,  without  any  rule  or  order,  human 
dwellings;  and  a  few  years  later  Spanish 
galleons  sailed  from  Callao  with  riches 
extracted  from  the  ore  of  Cerro  de  Pasco 
and  transported  to  the  coast  by  llamas  and 
mules.  This  was  not.  however,  the  first 
time  mines  were  worked  in  Peru,  because 
the  Incas  had  previously  discovered  .silver 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  region. 

T  he  founding  of  the  city  is  attributed  to 
Viceroy  Don  Manuel  .Amat  y  Junient, 
in  1771,  and  the  title  of  “Opulent  City  of 
Cx*rro  de  Pasco”  was  officially  granted  it 


by  Marshal  .Agustin  Gamarra,  Provisional 
President  of  the  Republic,  January  10, 
1840.  In  winter  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
snow.  Summer  begins  in  November  and 
lasts  until  April;  during  that  time  it  rains 
every  afternoon,  but  the  sun  shines  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

Cerro  de  Pasco,  which  was  for  many 
years  the  capital  of  the  Department  of 
Junin,  is  located  15,600  feet  above  sea 
level  where  the  eastern  and  western  cor¬ 
dilleras  meet.  It  occupies  a  ravine  north 
of  the  historic  Plateau  of  Junin. 

A  city  of  irregular  plan,  its  steep,  narrow 
streets  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the 
severe  cold  and  wind.  Along  its  side¬ 
walks  passes  a  motley  crow’d  in  which 
Indians,  dre.ssed  in  the  mountain  manner, 
predominate.  The  men  wear  breeches  to 
the  calf,  a  coarse  blou.se,  poncho,  sandals, 
and  a  rough  felt  hat.  The  women  are 
dressed  in  a  tight,  colorful  jacket,  and 
full,  bright-colored  petticoat  under  the 
anaco,  a  dark  overskirt;  and;  their  braids, 
long  earrings,  and  straw  or  cloth  hat 
frame  their  faces,  bronzed  and  chapped 
by  the  cold.  They  cover  their  shoul¬ 
ders  with  a  square  woolen  shawl, 
known  as  a  lliclla,  which  is  folded  diag¬ 
onally  and  fastened  by  a  topo,  a  gold,  silver, 
or  copper  spoon-shaped  pin  of  fine  work¬ 
manship  which  ends  in  a  point  and  can 
therefore  be  used  as  a  defensive  weapon. 
The  Indian  women  carry  their  1,'abies  on 
their  backs  in  shawls  called  pullncatns. 

1  he  foreign  colony  in  Gerro  de  Pa.sco  is 
as  interesting  as  the  native.  Here,  3,000 
miles  from  the  United  States,  there  has 
grown  u|)  an  American  industrial  center, 
where  American  employees  mingle  with 
Germans,  Austrians,  C'anadians,  Danes, 
Australians,  Irish,  and  English;  they  are 
the  gringos  of  the  everyday  language  that 
classes  all  foreigners  together  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  Peruvians.  Some 
25,000  people  live  hereabouts.  The  gaily 
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Court<»y  uf  Julia  Marian 

THE  SMELTER  AT  OROYA 


The  Cerro  dc  Pasco  Corporation  smelter  at  Oroya  produces  copp)er,  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc  and  bismuth 
from  the  rich  deposits  of  the  Department  of  Junin 


painted  dwellings  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  are  of 
adobe  and  stone  with  pitched  roofs  of 
corrugated  iron  or  tile,  which  extend  a 
little  over  the  narrow  sidewalks  in  order 
to  discharge  the  torrential  summer  rains 
into  the  street  gutters. 

Arriving  at  Cerro  de  Pasco  one  is  struck 
by  the  American  influence.  The  hotel  and 
the  hospital  offer  every  kind  of  modern 
convenience;  and  in  the  club  library  one 
may  read  jx-riodicals  of  every  tvpe  from 
The  .\eu'  York  Times  to  The  Inca  Chronicle,  a 
monthly  publication  of  the  foreign  colony, 
and  the  various  Spanish  weeklies  issued  in 
the  Department  of  Junin.  The  houses  of 
the  officials  of  the  C^erro  de  Pasco  Copper 
Corporation  and  the  residence  for  bache¬ 
lors  attract  attention  liecause  of  the  gerani¬ 


um-filled  flowerpots  on  the  window  sills, 
Ijeyond  some  of  w'hich  can  be  seen  colored 
cages  and  canaries  calmly  swinging,  un¬ 
troubled  by  soroche  (mountain  sickness). 

In  Cerro  de  Pasco  the  view  is  not  cheered 
by  vegetation  because  the  ground  is  almost 
bare  of  green.  Only  the  outlying  sections, 
known  as  pampas,  are  covered  with  short 
grass.  After  cutting  this  the  native  makes 
it  into  blocks,  w'hich  he  puts  out  to  dry  for 
later  use  as  fuel,  called  champa. 

The  railroad  and  highways  link  the 
“Opulent  City  of  Cerro  de  Pasco”  with  the 
different  towns  of  the  province  of  that 
name,  Huancayo  (the  present  capital  of 
Junin),  and  the  other  main  cities,  as  well 
as  with  the  Departments  of  Lima  and 
Huanuco.  The  sierra  is  the  center  from 
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which  radiate  lines  of  communication  unit¬ 
ing  the  coast,  the  Andean  region,  and  the 
monlana,  or  forested  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Peruvian  Andes. 

Wealth  of  the  Department  of  Junin 

The  Department  of  Junin  is  perhaps  the 
most  famous  in  Peru  because  of  its  wealth 
in  minerals,  sheep,  and  alpacas.  It  might 
lie  said  that  of  the  many  deposits  hidden 
under  Peruvian  soil  the  choicest  and  most 
valuable  are  grouped  in  this  central  region, 
of  ancient  renown.  During  the  colonial 
period  Cerro  de  Pasco  silver  vied  with  that 
from  Potosi  and  Guanajuato,  but  it  was 
only  alxiiit  the  middle  of  last  century  that 
the  national  mining  industry  really  began 
to  progress.  Since  then  Peruvians  as  well 
as  foreigners  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  arduous  task  of  extracting  the  earth’s 
treasures  in  a  methodical  and  scientific 
manner,  beginning  work  in  the  mines  on  a 
large  scale,  which  required  not  only  many 
privations  but  also  enormous  capital.  .\s 
time  has  gone  on  difficulties  have  Ix'cn 
conquered,  and  at  pre.sent  this  region  is  one 
of  Peru’s  greatest  .sources  of  wealth. 

All  the  subsoil  in  the  town  of  Cerro  de 
Pasco  is  burrowed  by  the  excavations  that 
have  l>een  made  over  a  period  of  centuries 
in  order  to  extract  the  minerals,  and  even 
on  the  .surface  one  can  see  many  cuts.  Piles 
of  ore  and  coal  are  scattered  about,  giving 
the  city  and  its  surroundings  a  peculiar 
phy.siognomy.  The  Indians  dig  on  their 
own  lands  with  jiicks  and  primitive  tools, 
and  raise  the  ore  from  the  caves  in  hide 
sacks  carried  on  their  shoulders.  When  one 
sees  them  ajipear  at  the  mouth  of  a  mine, 
lient  under  the  weight  of  a  sack,  one 
imagines  that  they  are  gnomes  in  some 
fairy  tale  trying  to  escape  from  the  earth’s 
Ixjwels,  but  condemned  first  to  earn  their 
bread  through  toil  and  .sweat. 

The  most  valuable  mines  Ix-long  to  the 
Cerro  de  Pasco  Copper  C’orixiration  and 


are  located  in  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Moro- 
cocha.  C'asapalca,  and  San  Oistobal, 
where  the  company  maintains  a  com¬ 
petent  staff  of  metallurgists  and  engineers. 
Copper,  silver,  lead,  gold,  zinc,  and  bis¬ 
muth  are  refined  at  the  Oroya  smelter, 
before  they  are  ex|x)rted  to  the  world 
markets,  where  Peru  stands  first  in 
vanadium. 

The  most  important  vanadium  mine  in 
the  world  is  located  in  Minasragra  along 
the  line  dividing  the  Departments  of 
Junin  and  Lima,  among  the  high  snowy 
peaks  surrounding  Punrun  Lake.  Some 
Indian  shepherds  (our  Peruvian  pros¬ 
pectors),  who  were  searching  eagerly  for 
coal  deposits  on  the  property  of  Don 
Eulogio  Fernandini  discovered  this  famous 
mine.  In  their  samples  the  manager  of 
the  Fernandini  mining  enterprise,  Don 
.\ntenor  Rizo  Patron,  found  a  new  min¬ 
eral,  vanadium  .sulphide,  named  patronite 
in  his  honor.  It  is  well  known  that  vana¬ 
dium  has  the  property  of  giving  additional 
strength  to  steel. 

Being  unaccustomed  to  the  high  alti¬ 
tude,  we  were  forced  to  descend,  pro¬ 
ceeding  some  eight  miles  to  “La  Quinua,” 
one  of  the  ranches  of  Don  Eulogio  Fer¬ 
nandini.  His  son  Elias  received  us  most 


courteously  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  overseeing  the  branding  of 
a  flock  of  sheep.  Before  our  eyes  there 
stretched  a  picture  of  jierfect  mountain 
tones,  the  predominating  colors  lieing  the 
hazel  of  the  fleece,  the  yellow  of  the  ichu 
flowers,  the  slate  gray  of  the  distance,  and 
the  magnificent  blue  of  the  sky,  where 
clouds  floated  gracefully. 

Upon  seeing  the  patron  and  the  major- 
domo  the  shepherds  Ix'gan  counting  the 
grazing  fltxk  which  moved  restlessly  from 


side  to  side,  “.\leeee  .  .  .  meee 


meee 


...!’’  bleated  the  frolicsome  lambs; 


“.\Iee  .  .  .  mee  ...  !’’  cried  the  rams 
which  were  butting  each  other.  One  of 
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the  sheep  tried  to  jump  the  fence,  but  a 
shepherd  caught  and  returned  it  to  the 
fold.  W  hen  vve  were  later  in  the  dining 
room  we  could  still  hear  the  intermittent 
bleating.  Luncheon  consisted  of  Indian 
chikam  or  yako  chupe  (a  soup  which  the 
natives  believe  very  fortifying),  made 
with  potatoes,  milk,  cheese,  eggs,  ground 
vellow  chile,  and  mint,  as  piece  de  resistance; 
humitas  (dough  of  green  corn  mi.xed  with 
pieces  of  egg  and  meat,  cooked  wrapped 
in  corn  husks),  and  tenderloin  steak  with 
rice. 

In  spite  of  the  great  mining  activity  in 
the  sierra  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  pas¬ 
turing  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  climate 
is  excellent  for  cattle  raising  Ijecause  the 
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cold  and  the  altitude  inhibit  the  spread  of 
epidemics  and  also  make  for  pastures  of 
good  quality.  The  rich  ranchers  of  this 
region  need  extensive  areas  to  feed  their 
stock,  since  the  water  supply  does  not  yet 
allow  the  concentration  of  abundant  pas¬ 
tures.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  when  the 
fields  in  one  region  are  exhausted,  to  lead 
the  animals  to  others.  This  system  of 
rodeos,  or  rotation,  has  caused  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  many  large  estates  in  the  Peruvian 
sierra.  Proceeding  along  the  road  one 
constantly  glimp.ses  groups  of  shepherds 
grazing  flocks  in  fields  .sprinkled  with  wild 
flowers,  among  which  the  purple  alfalfa 
predominates.  The  ground  seems  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  golden  rug  made  of  the  ichu 
and  the  grass  that  grows  abundantly  dur¬ 
ing  the  rainy  sea.son.  Humble  workers 
till  the  soil  in  the  fields  with  the  same  primi¬ 
tive  tools  as  their  ancestors  used,  and  like 
them  painstakingly  cultivate  their  crops  on 
the  mountainsides,  terraced  in  toilsome 
efforts  to  gain  a  living  from  the  earth. 
These  Indians,  familiar  with  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  seldom  lift  their  eyes  to  the 
landscape  that  is  so  impressive  to  the 
traveler. 

On  the  way  to  Tarma  we  stopped  at  the 
main  house  of  the  “Colquijirca"  mine, 
property  of  our  Peruvian  Croesus  Don 
Eulogio  Fernandini,  which  has  lx“en  active 
since  Inca  times.  W’e  were  most  hospit¬ 
ably  received  and  regaled  with  warming 
drinks  against  the  cold,  but  since  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  house,  an  old  school  friend,  was 
not  at  home,  we  soon  continued  on  our  way. 

The  Junin  Plateau 

I  he  cold  was  jienetrating.  .As  the  auto¬ 
mobile  advanced  over  the  rotigh  ground 
the  Andine  heights  and  ramparts  receded 
into  the  distance,  as  though  they  wanted 
to  make  us  feel  the  intimidating  vastness 
of  this  isolated  plateau.  In  spite  of  the 
skill  of  -Andres,  who  had  taken  the  wheel 
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from  the  chauffeur,  the  Packard  gave  the 
impression  of  a  turtle  crawling  in  the 
mud,  for  the  road  was  obscured  by  a  light 
fall  of  snow.  What  an  adventure  it 
would  be  to  have  to  endure  a  storm  on 
this  open  plain,  where  there  are  not  even 
austere  mountains  to  offer  a  shelter  among 
the  rocks! 

On  all  sides  our  eyes  searched  for  some 
other  traveler,  a  llama’s  haughty  head, 
or  the  flight  of  a  condor,  but  in  vain. 
We  were  the  only  actors  on  that  huge 
stage  whose  background  was  made  of 
mountain  peaks,  standing  out  in  fantastic 
colors  under  a  nacreous  sky  or  growing 
darker  with  the  first  .shadows  of  night. 
In  the  distance,  one  would  have  said  the 
setting  sun  had  left  one  of  its  rays  in  the 
calm  waters  of  Lake  Junin,  whose  golden 
surface  reflected  a  superb  picture.  Such 
was  the  landscape’s  majesty  that  it  placed 
us  in  perfect  communion  with  the  Cre¬ 
ator’s  work. 

Suddenly  we  noticed  that  there  was  a 
passenger  train  zigzagging  over  the  lonely 
plain,  looking  like  a  toy  in  which  neither 
engineer  or  pas.sengers  can  be  seen.  The 
engine  panted  along  the  rails,  which 
shone  like  bands  of  silver  on  a  white  field; 
and  along  with  the  tooting  of  the  whistle 
and  the  dense  crest  of  smoke,  there  came 
over  the  plain  to  us  the  sensation  of  those 
invisible  travelers  who  were  also  enjoying 
the  sunset  in  that  magical  scene. 

From  the  automobile  window  we  could 
follow  step  by  step  the  triumphant  journey 
of  the  stars.  All  was  quiet  around  us. 
We  also  were  silent,  as  though  the  spirit 
of  the  Liberator’s  army  had  silenced  our 
voices  so  that  we  should  meditate  on  the 
glorious  event  which  totjk  place  here,  near 
the  Lake  of  Junin,  on  August  6,  1824.  As 
the  traveler  cro.sses  the  plateau  in  the  dark¬ 


ness  of  night,  his  imagination  creates 
apparitions  of  men  on  horseback,  led  by 
.Simon  Bolivar  and  the  Argentine  general, 
Mariano  Necochea,  fighting  bravely  for 
continental  liberty  against  General  Can- 
terac’s  royalist  forces.  One  imagines  the 
noise  of  saljers  and  lances,  the  stamping 
of  the  horses  ridden  by  the  Hussars  of 
Peru  who,  led  by  Commander  Suarez,  at 
the  decisive  moment  put  the  royalist 
troops  to  flight.'  Even  the  wind  seemed 
to  whisper  the  famous  words  of  the  Libera¬ 
tor's  cry:  “.  .  .  Soldiers,  Peru  and  America 
expect  from  you  peace,  daughter  of  vic¬ 
tory,  and  liberal  Europe  regards  you 
spellbound,  for  the  liberty  of  the  New 
World  is  the  hope  of  the  Universe!  .Sol¬ 
diers  !  Will  you  disappoint  this  hope?  No, 
no,  no,  you  are  invincible!” 

Today  there  rises  on  the  solitary  plain  a 
granite  column  commemorating  the  epic 
deed  and  serving  as  a  beacon  for  present 
and  future  generations.  It  was  erected 
during  the  administration  of  Don  Augusto 
B.  Leguia,  at  the  time  of  the  celebration 
of  the  centennial  of  the  Battle  of  Junin. 
Bolivar’s  triumph  was  gloriously  climaxed 
at  Ayacucho  December  8,  1824,  when 
Marshal  .Sucre  sealed  Peru’s  independence 
with  his  sword. 

Wrapped  in  the  deep  peace  of  the  night, 
we  said  farewell,  fx;rhaps  forever,  to  this 
piece  of  Peruvian  soil  which  was  the  stage 
for  heroic  deeds  during  the  struggle  for  the 
independence  of  the  American  nations. 
We  were  in  hearty  agreement  with  the 
friend  who  had  written  us:  “.  .  .  It  is  the 
good  fortune  of  a  lifetime  to  traverse  those 
regions  consecrated  forever  by  the  Liliera- 
tor’s  presence.” 

*  This  frarlessness  Bolivar  rewarded  by  giving  them 
the  name  oj  “Junin  Hussars"  immediately  ajter  tin 
battle. 


The  Pan  American  Union  and 
Comparative  Law  Studies  in  the  Americas 

MANUEL  S.  CANYES 

Acting  ChieJ  of  the  Juridical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


The  comparative  study  of  law  has  been 
looked  upon  in  the  Americas  from  an 
early  date  as  the  best  means  of  bringing 
alxHit  a  better  mutual  understanding  of 
the  legal  systems  in  the  Continent,  and 
as  the  Ix'st  method  of  overcoming  region¬ 
alism  and  individualistic  concepts  in  the 
enactment  of  national  legislation.  It  aims 
to  break  down  juridical  isolation  and  to 
strengthen  thereby  the  unity  of  the 
.\merican  nations. 

Because  of  the  value  and  usefulness  of 
comparative  law  studies,  they  are  constantly 
receiving  greater  support  not  only  from 
official  sources  but  also  from  private  organ¬ 
izations  and  individuals.  During  the  last 
few  years,  especially,  various  groups  and 
individuals  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
furthering  the  objectives  of  this  movement, 
and  a  number  of  institutes  of  comparative 
law  have  been  established,  either  as 
autonomous  organizations  or  as  special 
liranches  in  the  Faculties  of  Law  of 
.American  universities.  Concurrently, 
many  efforts  of  an  official  character  have 
lieen  made  to  stimulate  and  coordinate 
these  activities.  There  has  also  Ix^en  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  establishment 
of  an  inter-.American  institute  of  compara¬ 
tive  law,  a  project  which  may  materialize 
in  the  not  distant  future. 

In  this  movement  the  Pan  American 
I  nion  has  played  an  important  role. 
.\s  the  official  agency  of  the  .American 
republics  and  as  the  organ  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conferences  of  .American  States 


(commonly  called  Pan  .American  Con¬ 
ferences),  it  has  endeavored  to  stimulate 
and  unify  the  various  continental  activities 
directed  toward  the  promotion  of  this  type 
of  studies  because  of  the  realization  that 
they  are  of  paramount  importance  in 
carrying  out  more  effectively  the  pro¬ 
gressive  work  of  codification  of  interna¬ 
tional  law.  and  particularly  the  unification 
and  uniformity  of  civil  and  commercial 
law  in  the  .Americas. 

.Although  much  remains  to  lie  done  be¬ 
fore  the  maximum  benefit  can  be  obtained 
from  this  preliminary  type  of  work,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  this  field,  both 
through  the  steps  taken  bv  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Conferences  and  at  the  initiative  of 
the  Pan  .American  Union.  .And  in  this 
connection,  it  should  be  added  that  a  good 
deal  of  credit  is  due  to  the  active  collalxjra- 
tion  of  private  organizations  and  individ¬ 
uals  who  have  always  shown  a  cooperative 
spirit  and  unselfish  interest  in  lending  their 
assistance.  Some  of  the  draft  projects  that 
eventually  liecame  international  agree¬ 
ments  were  prepared  by  these  groups  in 
the  interim  between  conferences. 

That  these  efforts  have  not  lieen  in  vain 
is  evident  from  the  results  accomplished  to 
date  in  the  codification  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  international  law,  and  in  the  unifica¬ 
tion  and  uniformity  of  civil  and  commer¬ 
cial  law  in  the  .Americas.  In  Ixjth  these 
movements,  particularly  the  latter,  the 
utilization  of  comparative  law'  studies  has 
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l)ccn  in  many  cases  a  contributing  factor 
to  the  success  that  they  have  attained. 

In  the  following  pages  the  progressive 
development  of  these  two  more  or  less 
ccK)rdinated  movements  is  briefly  sketched. 
This  outline  will  serve  to  describe  what 
the  .Xmericas  have  done  to  improve  their 
legal  relations  and  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  present  developments  and  trends. 

Codification  of  international  law 

The  codification  of  international  law  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  has  lieen  one  of 
the  most  important  topics  in  practically  all 
inter-American  gatherings  since  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Panama,  called  by  Simon  Bolivar, 
in  1826.  The  idea  of  codification  in  the 
Americas  has  lx*en  cherished  ever  since 
that  important  meeting.  The  idea  itself, 
however,  may  Ik*  traced  even  further  back 
in  Bolivar's  life.  In  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  in  1815.  the  Liberator  conceived  of 
an  .'\merica  comjKjsed  of  “independent 
nations  all  Ixjund  by  one  common  law 
which  should  fi.x  their  foreign  relations” 
and  elimpsed  the  day  when  “the  relations 
of  political  societies  would  receive  a  code 
of  public  law  as  a  rule  of  universal  con¬ 
duct.” 

The  first  effective  efforts,  however,  to 
organize  the  work  of  codification  of  inter¬ 
national  law  were  made  at  the  .Second 
International  Conference  of  .American 
.States  held  at  Mexico  ('ity  in  19f)l-2. 
.\t  this  Conference  a  convention  was 
signed  which  pnwided  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  commission  <jf  jurists  charged 
with  the  task  of  jireparing  ciKles  of  public 
and  jjrivate  international  law.  .Although 
this  entity  was  not  established  Ix’cause  a 
suffit  lent  nuinlx*r  of  states  dkl  not  ratify 
the  conv<*ntion.  the  effcKt  did  not  «*rKl 
ther<*,  liut  was  continued  with  int  reasing 
interest  at  the  Third  International  (!onfer- 
ent  e  of  ,Am«*ri(  an  .States,  when*  a  c(jnven- 
tion  was  concluded  providing  Uir  the  crea¬ 


tion  of  an  international  commission  of 
.American  jurists. 

The  International  Commission  of  .Amer¬ 
ican  Jurists,  whose  name  was  changed  to 
International  Conference  of  American 
Jurists  by  the  Eighth  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  .American  States  (Lima,  1938),  met 
for  the  first  time  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1912 
and  later  in  the  same  city  in  1927.  The 
results  accomplished  by  this  organization, 
the  first  official  l)ody  which  successfullv 
endeavored  to  codify  the  two  branches  of 
international  law,  have  lieen  of  outstand¬ 
ing  value  in  the  marked  progress  which  has 
been  made  during  the  last  30  years  in  the 
work  of  codification.  In  its  task  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  International  Law,  an  un¬ 
official  organization  created  in  1916,  whose 
aid  was  enlisted  at  the  request  of  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 

The  Fifth  Conference  (Santiago,  1923) 
reorganized  the  International  Commission 
of  .American  Jurists,  and  recommended 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  the 
study  of  the  comparative  civil  law  of  all 
the  nations  of  America  “in  order  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  formation  of  Private  Inter¬ 
national  Law.”  This  Conference  likewise 
declared  that  “in  the  domain  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law,  codification  should  lx*  gradual 
and  progressive,”  a  principle  which  was 
reiterated  by  the  .Seventh  Conference  at 
Montevideo  (1933),  the  latter  adding  that 
it  would  lx*  a  “vague  illusion  to  think  fora 
long  time  of  the  |X)ssibility  of  carrying  it 
out  completely.” 

As  a  result  t)f  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  Int<*rnational  Commission  of  Jurists, 
with  the  effective  collalMxalion  of  ihf 
American  Institute  of  International  I.a\v, 
a  seri«*s  of  projects  of  conv<*ntions  on 
various  topics  of  international  law'  was 
tlrafted.  I  hese  lH*came  the  basis  of  several 
important  conv(*ntions  and  treaties  signed 
at  th<*  .Sixth  International  ('.onference  of 
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American  States  held  at  Habana  in  1928. 
One  of  these  instruments  is  the  Conven- 
lion  on  Private  International  Law  (Busta¬ 
mante  C'.ode). 

The  conventions  and  treaties  concluded 
at  the  Habana  Conference  constitute,  in 
the  opinion  of  commentators  on  the 
subject,  the  highwater  mark  of  the  codi¬ 
fication  work  in  the  .\mericas.  They 
demonstrate  the  fruitful  results  that  can 
l)c  obtained  from  thorough  preparatory 
work  by  technical  agencies  and  from  the 
cooperation  of  private  and  official  entities 
in  this  field  of  endeavor. 

In  addition  to  the  conventions  and 
treaties  concluded  at  that  meeting,  the 
Sixth  Conference  adopted  a  resolution  on 
the  methixls  of  codification  to  be  followed 
in  the  future,  and  provided,  among  other 
things,  for  the  continuance  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  C'ommission  of  Jurists  and  the 
appointment  of  three  permanent  com¬ 
mittees,  one  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  Public 
International  Law.  another  in  Monte¬ 
video  on  Private  International  Law,  and  a 
third  in  Habana  on  Comparative  Legis¬ 
lation  and  Uniformity  of  Legislation. 

The  Seventh  International  C'onferencc 
of  .American  States,  the  Inter-.Xmerican 
Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace 
(Buenos  ,\ires,  1936),  and  the  Eighth 
International  ('onfercnce  of  .American 
Stales,  contributed  also  in  a  very  material 
way  to  furthering  the  work  of  codification, 
each  one  adopting  new  and  effective 
measures  for  the  “gradual  and  progressive 
(•(Klification  of  international  law."  .As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  procedure  of  ciKlifica- 
tion  in  effect  tiKlay  is  the  pnxluct  of 
res(»lutions  on  melluKl  adopted  by  these 
three  last  major  inter-.Ameriean  con¬ 
ferences.  The  Seventh  ('onference  pro- 
1  vided  tor  the  establishment  of  a  ('om- 
I  mission  of  Kxjierts  on  the  Ccxlifieation  t)f 
International  Law  and  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  national  committees  on  c«Hlifica- 


tion.  The  Buenos  .Aires  Conference  re¬ 
vised  the  procedures  and  reestablished  the 
Permanent  Committees  created  by  the 
Sixth  Conference.  Later,  the  Lima  Con¬ 
ference  again  revised  the  structure  of  and 
procedure  for  codification,  placing  special 
stress  on  the  coordination  of  the  work  of 
the  different  entities. 

The  system  devised  by  the  three  latter 
Conferences  is  the  one  under  which  the 
work  is  lieing  carried  on  at  the  present 
time.  The  picture  would  not  be  complete, 
however,  without  mentioning  here  the 
name  of  another  Pan  .American  organ¬ 
ization  which  has  been  rendering  out¬ 
standing  serv'ice  to  the  .American  re¬ 
publics  since  its  creation  in  1939.  I  refer 
to  the  Inter-.Ameriean  Juridical  Com¬ 
mittee  whose  seat  is  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
This  C'ommittee,  created  originally  under 
the  name  of  Inter-.Ameriean  Neutrality 
Committee,  by  the  First  Meeting  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  held  at  Panama  in  1939, 
was  requested  by  the  Third  Meeting  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  changed  its  name 
and  functions,  to  “develop  and  ctxjrdinate 
the  work  of  codifying  international  law. 
without  prejudice  to  the  duties  entrusted 
to  other  existing  organizations."  The 
Juridical  Committee,  therefore,  must  be 
included  among  the  existing  agencies  fiir 
the  ctxlificaiion  of  international  law. 

.As  a  consequence  of  the  action  taken  by 
these  various  Pan  .American  gatherings 
there  is  Kxlay  in  .America  an  adequate  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  eixlifieation  of  international 
law,  and  judging  by  the  results  thus  far 
iibtained  we  may  well  eonclude  that  the 
Pan  .American  effort  in  this  field  has  Ix*- 
fore  it  a  very  promising  future. 

I  'mfh  ntion  am!  uniformity  oj  law 

Fhe  other  lielil  in  which  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
ca  ti  movement  has  achieveil  notable  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  establishment  of  closer  legal 
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relations  between  the  American  republics 
is  that  relative  to  the  unification  of  private 
law  and  uniformity  of  letjislation. 

In  the  present  article  the  aim  will  lx? 
merely  to  summarize  very  briefly  some  of 
the  outstanding  steps  that  have  been  taken 
in  this  direction.  The  interest  of  the 
American  nations  in  this  problem  is  not 
of  recent  origin.  Attempts  were  made  at 
securing  uniformity  of  legislation  as  early 
as  1856.  In  that  year  a  treaty  was  .signed 
at  Washington  by  the  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  C'osta  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Mexico,  Nueva  (iranada  (Co¬ 
lombia),  Peru,  and  X'enczucla  resident  in 
that  city,  which  envisaged  the  possibility 
of  .securing  uniformity  in  maritime  law 
and  in  the  enforcement  of  judicial  decrees 
in  civil  and  criminal  matters.  Later,  at 
the  .American  Congress  of  Jurists,  which 
met  at  Lima  in  1877,  the  question  of  uni¬ 
fication  of  private  law  received  attention, 
although  the  conclusions  of  the  C-ongress 
related  primarily  to  the  codification  of 
private  international  law.  Subsequently, 
at  the  First  South  .American  C-ongress  on 
Private  International  Law,  which  met  at 
Montevideo  in  1888-1889,  seven  treaties, 
a  convention  and  an  additional  protocol 
were  signed  relative  to  civil  law,  commer¬ 
cial  law,  criminal  law,  copyright,  procedu¬ 
ral  law,  trade-marks,  patents  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  learned  professions.  The  agree¬ 
ments  were  in  response  to  the  objectives 
enunciated  in  convoking  the  Congress, 
which  were  “to  secure  uniformity  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  international  private  law  by  means 
of  a  treaty.  The  plenipotentiaries  recog¬ 
nize  the  lack  of  uniformity  of  legislation 
which  now  exists  between  the  different 
countries  and  are  convinced  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  removing  the  obstacles  which 
these  differences  offer;  they  feel  that  these 
divergencies  will  disappear  the  moment 
uniform  legislation  facilitates  common 
civil  relations  lx*tween  private  individuals.” 


The  treaties  signed  at  this  Congress 
represent  one  of  the  greatest  contributions 
to  the  unification  of  private  international 
law  in  .America.  In  recognition  of  their 
importance,  the  First  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  .American  States  held  at 
Washington  in  1 889-90  recommended 
the  adherence  of  all  the  .American  States 
to  those  agreements. 

To  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sar\’  of  the  Congress  of  1888-1889,  a 
Second  South  American  Congress  on 
Private  International  Law  was  held  at 
Montevideo  in  1939  and  1940.  At  the 
two  meetings  of  the  Congress  new'  treaties 
were  signed  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
and  amplifying  the  principles  incorporated 
in  the  instruments  adopted  in  1889,  on 
the  following  subjects;  political  asylum 
and  refuge,  copyright,  practice  of  learned 
professions,  procedural  law,  commercial 
navigation,  civil  law,  criminal  law,  terri¬ 
torial  commercial  law,  and  an  additional 
protocol. 

The  International  Conferences  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States,  particularly  the  more  recent 
ones,  have  greatly  accelerated  the  work  of 
unification  of  private  law  and  uniformity 
of  legislation.  The  Fifth  Conference  rec¬ 
ommended  that  a  committee  of  experts  be 
ajtpointed  for  the  study  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  civil  law  of  the  nations  of  America. 
The  Sixth  Conference  reiterated  this 
recommendation  and  the  Seventh  Con¬ 
ference  adopted  a  re.solution  in  which  the 
American  nations  were  invited  “to  under¬ 
take  a  comparative  study  of  the  civil  code 
of  Brazil  and  their  respective  civil  codes, 
to  the  end  that  the  next  Pan  American 
C’onference  may  be  prepared  to  entrust 
the  results  to  a  committee  of  jurists  which 
may  undertake  the  work  of  a  uniform 
American  Civil  Ctxle.” 

The  various  efforts  made  in  all  these 
inter-American  meetings  to  organize  an 
adequate  prcxredure  for  the  unification  ol 
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private  law  and  uniformity  of  legislation 
were  finally  crowned  with  success  at  the 
Eighth  International  Conference  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States  held  at  Lima  in  1938.  This 
Conference  adopted  a  resolution  which 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  per¬ 
manent  committee  of  jurists  on  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  the  civil  and  commercial  laws  of 
America.  This  committee  has  already 
l)een  organized  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  of 
the  University  of  San  Marcos  in  Lima  and 
is  at  present  engaged  in  carrying  out  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  that  resolution.  As 
expressly  established  in  the  resolution,  the 
two  great  juridical  systems  of  the  continent, 
the  .'Xnglo-Saxon  and  the  Latin,  are  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  Committee. 

In  the  discharge  of  its  functions,  the 
Permanent  Committee  of  Lima  is  to  com¬ 
municate  directly  with  the  faculties  of  law 
of  the  Latin  .\merican  universities  and 
with  the  universities  or  technical  institu¬ 
tions  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  may  designate  for  this  purpose. 

Besides  the  action  taken  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Conferences  of  .American  States,  a 
considerable  number  of  diplomatic  instru¬ 
ments  or  resolutions  dealing  with  a  wide 
range  of  problems  of  law,  legi.slation,  and 
international  administration  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  unification  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  law  have  been  concluded  or 
adopted  by  special  or  technical  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  conferences. 

Throughout  all  these  official  attempts  ai 
unification  of  private  law  and  uniformity 
of  legislation,  the  Pan  .\merican  L  nion 
itself  has  taken  a  very  active  role,  cither  as 
a  part  of  its  regular  duties  or  in  carrying 
out  duties  assigned  to  it  by  resolutions  or 
recommendations  of  the  various  Pan 
•American  Conferences  which  have  studied 
the  subject.  To  mention  only  two  in¬ 
stances,  in  accordance  with  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Seventh  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States  on  siinjilification 


and  uniformity  of  powers  of  attorney  and 
juridical  personality  of  foreign  companies, 
the  Pan  American  Lnion  drafted  a 
declaration  on  the  Juridical  Personality  of 
Foreign  Companies  and  a  Protocol  on  the 
Uniformity  of  Powers  of  Attorney.  In 
the  formulation  of  the  Protocol  the  Union 
received  the  valuable  collalxiration  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Section  on  Compara¬ 
tive  and  International  Law  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  -As.sociation.  The  declaration  was 
opened  to  signature  by  the  .American 
States  at  the  Pan  .American  Union  on 
June  25,  1936,  and  the  Protocol  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  1940. 

Participation  hy  private  organizations  in  the 
work  of  codification  and  unification  oj  the 
law  in  the  Americas. 

.At  this  point  a  fitting  tribute  should  be 
paid  to  the  various  technical  organizations 
which  have  rendered  valuable  assistance 
to  the  Pan  .American  Union  and  to  the 
official  agencies  engaged  in  the  work  of 
codification  and  unification  of  law  in  the 
.Americas.  These  services,  though  volun¬ 
tarily  given,  were  in  every  case  rendered  at 
the  specific  request  of  the  Pan  American 
L  nion  or  the  Pan  .American  Conferences. 
The  latter  have  repeatedly  solicited,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  co¬ 
operation  of  private  organizations  and  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  work  of  codification  and 
unification. 

For  instance,  in  1928  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  .American  States 
in  its  resolution  on  future  codification  of 
international  law  provided  that  the  three 
Permanent  Committees  which  it  created 
should  “solicit  and  obtain  from  the 
National  Societies  of  International  Law 
scientific  opinions  and  general  views  on 
the  regulation  and  formulation  of  the 
juridical  questions  entrusted  to  the  Com¬ 
mittees.”  This  same  resolution  also 
brought  into  the  picture  the  .American 
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Institute  of  International  Law,  by  request¬ 
ing  the  Pan  American  Union  to  submit 
the  material  and  draft  projects  prepared 
by  the  Permanent  Committees  to  the 
Institute's  Executive  Council  “to  the  end 
that  through  a  scientific  consideration 
thereof  the  latter  may  make  a  technical 
study  of  such  draft  projects  and  present 
its  findings  and  formulas  in  a  report  on 
the  matter.” 

Five  years  later,  the  Seventh  Conference 
approved  another  important  resolution 
on  this  subject,  in  which  it  provided  that 
the  C'ommission  of  Experts  on  the  C’odi- 
fication  of  International  Law,  as  well  as 
the  separate  national  commissions  of 
ctxlification  which  were  established  therein 
“should  take  into  account,  insofar  as  it 
may  be  convenient,  the  suggestions  and 
projects  which  other  institutions  may 
submit  for  their  consideration.” 

At  Lima,  in  1938,  the  Eighth  Confer¬ 
ence  reiterated  the  same  idea,  stating  in 
its  Resolution  \'II  that  “the  participation 
of  technical  institutions  of  the  different 
countries”  was  desirable  in  advancing  the 
work  of  uniformity  of  commercial  and 
civil  law.  The  C^onference  requested  the 
Law  Faculty  of  the  University  of  San 
Marcos  in  Lima,  “the  central  and  moti¬ 
vating  organ  of  the  work  of  unification” 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  Permanent 
Committee  of  Jurists  on  the  Unification 
of  the  Civil  and  C’ommercial  Laws  of 
America,  created  by  the  same  resolution, 
“to  communicate  directly  with  the  Facul¬ 
ties  of  Law  of  the  Latin  .American  uni¬ 
versities  and  with  the  universities  or 
technical  institutions  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  may  designate 
for  this  |)urpose.” 

'Fhe  same  resolution  also  recommended 
“to  the  universities  of  the  Americas  the 
establishment  in  their  Faculties  of  Law  of 
chairs  tjn  comparative  civil  and  com¬ 
mercial  legislation,  as  an  effective  means 


of  disseminating  reciprocal  knowledge  of 
the  civil  and  commercial  laws  of  each 
country,  and  of  promoting  their  gradual 
approximation  and  uniformity.” 

In  Resolution  X\'1I  on  methods  for  the 
codification  of  international  law,  the 
Eighth  C'onference  reiterated  the  request 
made  by  the  Seventh  Conference  to  the 
effect  that  “the  National  C^ommittees  as 
well  as  the  Permanent  Committees  shall 
receive  and  study,  to  whatever  extent  they 
may  judge  expedient,  the  suggestions  and 
drafts  which  private  scientific  institutions 
may  .submit  for  their  consideration.” 
In  another  resolution  (No.  XVII I)  the 
.same  Conference  further  recommended  to 
the  Governments  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  that  in  creating  national  committees 
on  codification,  they  “take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  suggestions  of  educational  organi¬ 
zations  or  legal  as.sociations  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  are  established.” 

Recent  interest  in  the  furtherance  of 
comparative  law  studies 

.\s  stated  at  the  lieginning  of  this  article, 
there  has  lieen  a  marked  interest  in  recent 
years  in  stimulating  the  promotion  of 
comparative  law  studies  on  a  continental 
ba.sis.  This  new  interest  has  arisen  from 
the  realization  that  greater  progress  could 
lx*  made  by  employing  this  method  more 
fully  in  the  preparatory  work  of  codifi¬ 
cation  and  particularly  of  unification  and 
uniformity  of  law.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
the  formulation  of  unified  princijiles  of 
law  it  is  indispensable  to  study  first  the 
various  legal  systems  involved.  Such  a 
meth(xl  permits  the  preparation  of  instru¬ 
ments  which  will  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  various  states  and  will  receive  more 
unanimous  if  not  complete  ratification. 

In  recognition  of  the  real  need  for  inten¬ 
sifying  this  movement  .several  attempts 
have  Ix'en  made  recently  to  further  its 
objectives. 
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For  instance,  the  Eighth  American 
Scientific  C’-ongress  held  at  Washington 
from  May  10  to  21,  1940,  adopted  two 
resolutions.  The  first  recommends  that 
‘•organizations  of  an  official  and  private 
character  in  the  Americas  which  arc  in¬ 
terested  in  comparative  law  studies  under¬ 
take  investigations  relative  to  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  obtaining  some  uniformity  in 
criminal  law  matters  among  the  countries 
of  the  American  continent.”  The  other 
resolution  recommends  that  “considera¬ 
tion  be  given  to  the  possibility  and  manner 
of  accomplishing  the  complete  translation 
into  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  of 
the  work  entitled  ‘Restatement  of  the  Law 
of  Conflict  of  Laws,’  approved  by  the 
.American  Law  Institute.” 

.\t  this  Scientific  Congress  an  idea 
which  had  long  been  cherished  in  the 
minds  of  prominent  individuals  and  had 
lieen  sponsored  by  many  well  known 
groups,  particularly  by  bar  associations  in 
the  various  .American  republics,  was 
translated  into  reality.  A  distinguished 
group  of  lawyers,  delegates  to  Section 
IX  on  International  Law,  Public  Law 
and  Jurisprudence,  established  an  inter- 
.Amcrican  organization,  which  in  its  brief 
jicriod  of  existence  has  given  promise  of 
practical  accomplishment.  This  is  the 
Inter- American  Bar  .Association. 

This  organization  seeks  to  establish  and 
maintain  relations  between  asstxriations  of 
lawyers,  national  and  local,  in  the  various 
countries  of  the  .Americas.  One  of  its 
purposes,  as  stated  in  .Article  1  of  its  con¬ 
stitution,  is  “to  advance  the  science  of 
jurisprudence  in  all  its  phases  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  study  of  comparative  law; 
to  promote  uniformity  of  commercial 
legislation;  and  to  further  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  various 
countries  throughout  the  .Americas.” 

1  he  .AssiK'iation  held  its  first  Conference 
at  Habana,  .March  24-28,  1941.  .At  that 


meeting  twenty-one  resolutions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  were  adopted.  .Among  these 
was  a  proposal  to  create  in  the  city  of  Fla- 
bana  an  Inter-.American  .Academy  of  Com¬ 
parative  and  International  Law,  whose 
purpose  would  be  to  promote  and  develop 
studies  on  those  subjects.  For  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  its  purposes  the  .Academy  is  to 
organize  special  counses  on  matters  of  com¬ 
parative  law  and  international  law,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  students  of  .America,  by 
professors  of  the  different  .American  coun¬ 
tries.  .Although  this  recommendation  has 
not  yet  been  carried  out,  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  it  will  be  made  effective  in  the 
near  future.  The  Conference  also  ap¬ 
proved  a  resolution  recommending  that 
the  executive  committee  of  the  .Association 
study  the  proposals  made  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence  relative  to  the  creation  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Comparative  Constitu¬ 
tional  Law,  of  a  Pan  .American  Institute  of 
Comparative  Law,  and  of  an  Inter-.Ameri¬ 
can  Office  for  the  Unification  of  Penal 
Legislation. 

With  the  object  of  continuing  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  its  activities,  the  .Association 
planned  to  hold  a  second  conference  in 
the  city  of  Buenos  .Aires,  September  21-26, 
1942.  Transportation  problems  created 
by  the  present  conflict  made  it  impossible, 
however,  to  carry  out  this  plan.  Instead 
a  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  in 
Washington  in  the  latter  part  of  November 
1942;  it  was  attended  by  prominent  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  .Association  throughout 
the  .Americas. 

The  Inter-.American  Bar  .Association, 
therefore,  is  playing  a  very  imixirtant  part 
in  establishing  closer  personal  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  lawyers  of  .America  and 
in  stimulating  the  study  of  comparative 
law,  and  is  thus  comributing  ver>’  effec¬ 
tively  to  the  greater  juridical  unity  of  the 
CUmtinent. 

.Another  exainjile  of  the  recent  con- 
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tincntal  interest  in  the  field  of  comparative 
law  is  the  action  taken  by  the  Second 
American  C'.onfcrcnce  of  National  C'.om- 
mittees  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  held 
at  Habana  in  1941.  This  Conference 
adopted  a  resolution  on  comparative  law 
studies.  In  its  preamble,  the  resolution 
sets  forth  the  basic  principles  and  postulates 
of  comparative  law  work.  It  emphasizes 
that  the  work  of  unification  can  lx*  ad¬ 
vanced  through  effective  collaboration  on 
the  part  of  private  organizations,  universi¬ 
ties,  professors  of  law,  law  students,  and 
members  of  the  legal  profession  generally. 
It  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  collaboration 
of  private  interests  during  the  initial  period 
in  the  development  of  the  work  can  be 
most  fruitful  in  making  available,  through 
the  completion  of  comparative  law  studies 
and  translations  of  the  basic  legal  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  .‘\nglo-.\merican  and  Latin 
American  legal  systems,  the  indispensable 
elements  for  projects  of  uniform  law  and 
legislation,  and  for  the  intensified  and  more 
widespread  interchange  between  the  sys¬ 
tems.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  vigor¬ 
ous  prosecution  of  the  work  is  retarded  by- 
great  obstacles  of  a  practical  nature,  by 
the  lack  of  a  personnel  trained  in  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  comparative  law  scholarship,  and 
by  the  existence  of  obstinate  preconcep¬ 
tions  which  magnify  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  two  juridical  systems. 

.\fter  these  preliminary  statements,  and 
with  the  object  of  offering  some  means  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  involved,  the 
Habana  Resolution  calls  attention  to  the 
importance  of  advancing  the  work  of  legal 
unification  approved  by  the  Eighth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  permanent  bases  of 
inter-.American  solidarity;  recommends 
the  active  participation  of  individuals  and 
groups  in  educational  and  professional 
legal  circles  in  all  the  American  Republics 
and  the  establishment  in  the  law  faculties 


of  universities  of  chairs  on  comparative 
civil  and  commercial  law;  and,  finally, 
suggests  the  translation  into  the  other 
languages  of  the  .American  republics  of 
the  Restatement  of  the  Private  Law  of  the 
United  States  of  .America,  formulated  by 
the  .American  Law  Institute,  and  of  repre¬ 
sentative  civil  and  commercial  codes  of  the 
Latin  .American  republics,  as  a  step  of 
great  practical  significance  in  stimulatine 
comparative  law  studies  and  in  furnishing 
the  basic  primary  materials  for  eventual 
projects  of  uniform  law  and  legislation. 

As  a  third  and  final  e.xample  of  the  inter¬ 
est  in  the  comparative  law  movement  and 
its  recent  achievements,  mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  action  taken  at  the 
initiative  of  the  Pan  American  Union  by 
the  American  Bar  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  held  in  Detroit  from  August  24  to 
27,  1942.  This  action  is  particularly  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  work  of  an  unofficial  char¬ 
acter  that  is  being  done  in  this  field. 

As  a  result  of  a  proposal  submitted  by 
the  Pan  American  Union  to  the  President 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  with  the 
desire  to  promote  cooperative  action  in  the 
field  of  jurisprudence  among  local  bar  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  United  States,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  adopted  a  resolution  that  reads  as 
follows: 

WiiKRKAS  recent  inter-American  conferences 
as  well  as  international  business  and  professional 
gatherings  have  recommended  efforts  by  qualified 
groups  towards  the  simplification  and  unification 
of  the  civil  and  commercial  laws  of  the  American 
Republics;  and 

WiiKREAs  the  Pan  American  Union  has.  for 
many  years,  encouraged  and  assisted  in  the  com¬ 
parative  study  of  the  juridical  systems  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  and  now  offers  its  resources  and  experience 
in  ccMipc-ration  with  bar  association  groups  which 
may  be  organized  to  work  for  the  ends  above 
mentioned ; 

Now,  TiiKREFORE,  BK  IT  RESoi.vhi)  by  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Asstx-iation  that 
state  and  liK-al  bar  assexiations  throughout  the 
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L'nitcd  States  lx-  urged  to  appoint  special  com¬ 
mittees  to  undertake  a  study,  by  such  means  as 
may  lx-  available  to  them  and  in  coopx-ration  with 
the  Inter-American  Bar  Association  and  the  Pan 
American  Union,  of  the  important  similarities 
and  differences  Ix-tween  the  juridical  system  and 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  and  that  of  the  United  States,  towards  the 
objective  of  gradual  unification  or  coordination 
and  simplification  of  the  civil  and  commercial 
law  among  all  of  the  American  Republics. 

I  he  examples  liriefly  enumerated  in 
this  section  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones 
available.  They  are  typical,  however,  of 
the  efforts  beins;  made,  both  officially  and 
unoffieially,  to  promote  the  study  of  com¬ 
parative  law  as  the  most  effective  method 
of  arrivintr  at  a  more  unified  continental 
juridical  system  and  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  a  firmer  basis  for  the 
unity  of  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Comliision 

Ihe  foregointi  offers  a  very  general 
|)ielure  of  the  importance  of  com|)arative 
law  studies  in  the  promotion  of  the  work  of 
codification,  unification,  and  uniformity  of 
law  in  the  .\mericas;  it  summarizes  the 
progressive  develojiment  of  this  work,  and 
descrilx's  the  valuable  contributions  which 
have  IxTii  made  or  are  being  made  by 


individuals  and  organizations  to  further  its 
progress.  Ihe  constructive  results  that 
can  be  derived  from  the  active  participa¬ 
tion  of  individuals  and  groups  in  building 
closer  juridical  relations  between  the 
.\merican  nations  cannot  be  overem¬ 
phasized.  .And  if  the  outstanding  service 
of  these  entities  in  the  past  can  be  any 
criterion  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  their 
collalxjration  in  the  future,  we  can  have 
no  doubt  that  the  residts  to  be  achieved 
will  be  most  gratifying. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the 
work  done  so  far  to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  juridical  relations  of  the  .American 
republics  stands  out  as  one  of  the  greatest 
accomplishments  in  the  history  of  the 
whole  Pan  .American  movement. 

The  direct  relationship  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union  to  the  various  activities 
tmdertaken  to  advance  the  work  of  codifi¬ 
cation,  unification,  and  uniformity  of  law 
has  placed  the  L  nion  in  a  very  advan¬ 
tageous  position  to  observe  the  steady 
development  of  the  work  and  to  appraise 
its  potentialities.  .Although  the  field  still 
has  unlimited  jio.ssibilities,  the  progress 
accomplished  to  date  justifies  the  adoption 
of  an  optimistic  view  as  to  the  future  of 
the  movement. 
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Retonos  Criollos 

MARCiMERll  A  G.  SARFATTI 


Ha  inucrto  Don  Manuel  Ciuiraldcs. 

C’on  cste  noble  anciano  Caballero  muere 
una  vez  mas  el  prestii^ioso  joven  hidalgo 
Ricardo  Giiiraldes,  flor  de  la  nobleza 
gauchcsca  y  de  las  letras  de  habla  caste- 
liana  en  tierra  de  Ultramar,  pues  Ricardo 
no  tenia  hijos  y  su  padre  habia  sido  la 
mas  cercana  criatura  de  su  sangre  que  le 
sobreviviera. 

Fuc  Don  Manuel  hombre  de  hermosa 
prestancia  y  de  amplia  cultura,  nacido 
de  vieja  aristocracia  de  estancieros.  In- 
tendenle  de  Buenos  Aires,  tuvo  muchas 
actividades  de  buen  ciudadano  y  de 
hombre  politico,  jx’ro  desde  hace  tiempo 
se  habia  rctirado  a  San  Antonio  de 
Areco,  su  estancia  de  familia,  vieja  jxjr  la 
tradicion  y  nueva  i)or  la  organizacion 
cicntifica  y  intKlerna  que  el  supo  darle. 
Hay  otras  cstancias,  en  las  dos  orillas  del 
Plata,  que  merecen  la  celebridad  por  lo 
extenso,  o  lo  bonito,  o  lo  tccnicamcnte 
adelantado.  San  Antonio  de  Areco  se 
destaca  sobre  todas  |W)r  su  consagracion 
literaria.  No  se  puede  compararla  si  no 
es  a  la  estancia  de  los  X'einte  Ombues, 
donde  un  nino  rubio  y  ensimismailo  media, 
hace  cincuenta  anos,  los  ilimitados  campos 
con  el  galo[)c  de  su  [)etiso  y  el  infmitt) 
horizon te  con  el  vuelo  de  los  paiaros. 
I’ero,  esta  estancia  de  los  ombues,  donde 
una  familia  inglesa  paso  unos  pocos  anos. 

Dt  El  Dim  in,  Mnntfi'iden,  27  de  tinviemhre  de  lUH 


casi  ha  dcsa|)arecido,  y  vive  solo  en  las 
paginas  del  criollo  ingles,  Guillermo  Hud¬ 
son,  con  su  aiioranza  de  lejania. 

Fn  realidad,  el  pais  de  su  nostalgia  no 
se  encuentra  tanto  en  Suramerica  sino  en 
la  ninez:  cs  el  pais  encantado,  bajo  cual- 
quiera  latitud,  donde  todos  sonamos 
volver,  pues  alia  teniamos  seguridad  de  la 
existcncia  de  Dios  y  del  cariho  de  nuestra 
madre,  de  nuestro  projimo  bueno  y  de 
nuestro  bello  porvenir. 

A1  contrario,  San  Antonio  de  Areco  es 
una  estancia  bien  defmida,  raiz  de  tierra 
donde  broto  Don  Segundo  Somhra  y  donde 
el  tipo  historico  del  gaucho  se  despidio  de 
la  realidad  para  vivir  sin  mas  crepusculo 
en  el  mundo  de  la  fantasia.  Su  creador  y 
|)adre,  Ricardo  Giiiraldes,  fallecio  joven, 
hace  ya  tiempo,  y  ahora  muere,  cargado 
de  anos  y  de  obras,  el  abuelo  de  Don 
Segundo,  el  hermoso  Don  Manuel. 

Fa  primera  vez  que  yo  vine  aca,  hace 
diez  anos.  su  jx'rsona  fue  para  mi  la 
explicacion  v  la  personificacion  vivientede 
ti)do  lo  criollo. 

lai  sus  amplios  qjos  sonrientes  yo  iba 
buscando  los  rellejos  de  la  am|)litud  de  la 
pampa  y  de  la  sonrisa  penetrante  de  su 
hijo;  en  su  caballcresca  cortesia,  la  tra¬ 
dicion  gentil  de  su  mundo  de  primitivosy 
refmados  hidalgos  del  campo,  de  los 
potros  y  del  ganado:  mundo  que  tenia 
para  mi  sabor  a  poema  y  leyenda. 
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The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  taken  by 
the  American  Republics  since  the  United 
States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  will  be 
compiled  of  the  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders, 
and  resolutions  dealing  with  the  war  and 
its  effects  and  published  in  official  gazettes 
or  noted  in  other  publications  received  at 
the  Pan  American  Union.  While  it  is 
attempted  to  make  each  monthly  install¬ 
ment  of  the  compilation  as  complete  as 
possible,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  measures 
should  be  omitted,  because  of  uncertain 
mails,  the  delay  in  receiving  recent  issues 
of  official  papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in 
parenthesis,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an 
item  for  which  an  unofficial  source  was 
previously  given.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  numbering  of  the  measures  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  issues,  items  listed  in  this 
numl)er  whose  dates  fall  between  those  of 

P.\R] 

ARGKNTINA 

llio.  March  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
116,000.  451,  instructing  the  Ministries  of  the 
Treasury  and  .\giiculture  to  issue  the  resolutions 
necessary  for  establishment  of  exjjort  quotas  and 
regulation  of  the  use  of  articles  essential  to  na¬ 
tional  consumption  and  industry.  {Buletin  OJicial, 
.\pril  13, 1942.) 

12«.  March  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
116,073.-1044,  postponing  until  July  1,  1942 
the  discharge  of  soldiers  of  the  1921  class.  (Holftin 
Oyiria/,  June  13,  1942.) 

13a.  .\pril  14,  1942.  Treasury  Resolution  sus¬ 
pending  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the  Resolu¬ 
tion  of  June  18,  1940  (requiring  that  sheets  of 
wootl  pulp  imported  for  paper  manufacture  l)e 
perforated),  since  the  requirement  greatly  in¬ 
conveniences  the  United  .States,  now  .Argentina's 
sole  source  of  supply.  (Holrt'm  OJicial,  June  17, 
1942.) 


measures  already  published  are  inserted 
with  letters  following  the  number  {e.g.,  2a). 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Boletin  OJicial;  Brazil,  Diario  OJicial;  Chile, 
Diario  OJicial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Registro 
Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro  Amhica; 
Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La  Gaceta; 
Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua,  La  Gaceta; 
Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Paraguay,  Gaceta 
OJicial;  Peru,  El  Peruano;  Uruguay,  Diario 
Oficial;  and  Venezuela,  Gaceta  Oficial. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Buli.etin,  and  omissions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received 
from  official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation 
to  this  end  w'ill  be  appreciated.  When 
notice  of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  lie  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

IX 

14c.  .April  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
117,902,  authorizing  overtime  employment  of 
(x-rsonnel  by  firms  manufacturing  glass,  paper, 
and  pasteboard.  (Boletin  Oficial,  ]\\\y  3,  1942.) 
\~ih.  May  2,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

118,914,  fixing  the  sales  price  for  burlap  bags. 
(Boldin  Oficial,  July  6,  1942.) 

17f.  May  6,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1 19,215,  suspending  the  state  of  siege  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Buenos  .Aires  and  the  National  Territory 
of  I.a  Pampa  on  May  10,  1942,  because  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  elections.  (Boletin  Oficial,  July  3,  1942.) 
19a,.  June  3,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
121,742.-433,  fixing  maximum  sales  prices  for 
fuel,  Diesel,  and  gas  oils.  (Boletin  O/icia/,  June  18, 
1942.) 

19A.  Pre.sidential  Decree  No.  121,840.  (Boletin 
OJicial,  }une  25,  1942.) 

19/),.  June  5,  1942.  Presidential  13ecree  No. 
121,842,  instructing  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
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to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  insure  the  return  of 
burlap  bap;s  to  all  industries  packint;  their  products 
therein.  {Bolflin  Ofidal,  ]unc  25,  1942.) 

19^2-  June  6,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  .\o. 

121,677,  allowing  greater  tolerance  for  jute- 
burlap  potato  sacks  until  December  31,  1942. 
(liolflw  June  25,  1942.) 

I9A3.  June  6,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

121,681,  temporarily  suspending  Decree  No. 

125,431  of  February  14,  1938  (requiring  flour 
to  lx-  packed  in  new  sacks).  {HoUtin  Oficial, 
June  25,  1942.) 

19/)4.  June  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

121,990  providing  that  charcoal  need  not  be 
shipped  in  bags  because  of  their  scarcity.  {Bole- 
tin  Oyjf ia/,  June  26,  1942.) 

19f.  Presidential  Decree  No.  122,330.  {Boletin 
Oficifit,  junc  26,  1942.) 

19c,.  June  11,  1942.  Presidential  13<’cree  No. 
122,556.-126,  creating  the  Office  of  Information 
for  Foreign  C^ountries  {Direccion  dr  Injormacion  al 
Exterior)  in  the  Ministry  of  F’oreign  .Mfairs. 
{Boletin  O^cia/,  July  11,  1942.) 

19f2.  June  13,  1942.  Treasury  Resolution  No. 
217,  regulating  the  use  of  formaldehyde.  {Boletin 
0/icia/,  July  15,  1942.) 

19rf.  Presidential  13ecree  No.  122,"  16.  {Bole¬ 
tin  Oyicta/,  July  6,  1942.) 

19c.  June  15,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

122.713,  empowering  the  Central  Rank  to  require 
whatever  information  is  deemed  necessary  to  as¬ 
certain  the  nature  and  purpose  of  any  transfer  or 
movement  of  funds  or  secuiities,  in  order  to  safe¬ 
guard  national  and  continental  interests.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  ]utw  22,  1942.) 

19/.  June  15,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

122.714. -934,  extending  to  transactions  with  all 
non-.\merican  countries  the  provisions  of  Decree 
No.  66,230  of  July  26,  1940  (providing  for  govern¬ 
ment  control  over  the  transfer  and  movement  of 
funds  or  securities  involving  certain  countries). 
{Boletin  Oficial,  ]\\ne  22,  1942.) 

19jf.  June  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
122,882.-1066.-445,  extending  the  provisions  of 
Decree  No.  67,355  of  July  13,  1940  (providing  for 
control  over  Argentine  securities  brought  into  the 
country)  to  securities  of  any  kind  brought  into  the 
country.  {Boletin  Oficial,  ]u\y  10,  1942.) 

19//.  June  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
122,821,  fixing  import  and  export  quotas  for  crude 
petroleum  and  fluid  hydr/xarlxjns  for  the  jx'ricxl 
ending  Septemlx-r  .30,  1942.  {Boletin  O/ic/V//,  July 
7,  1942.) 


19/.  June  18,  1942.  Treasury  Resolution  plac¬ 
ing  United  .States  currency  under  the  control  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  Decrees  Nos.  67,355  of  July  13,  1940, 
and  122,882.-1066.-445  of  June  17,  1942  (see 
19(/3  above).  {Boletin  Oficial,  ]\x\y  10,  1942.) 

20fl.  (Correction)  June  23,  1942.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  123,157.  {Boletin  Oficial,  July  6, 
1942.) 

20ai.  June  23,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
123,160,  taking  over  for  the  national  reserve  20 
percent  of  the  rubber  stocked  by  industrialists  as  of 
March  31,  1942.  {Boletin  Oficial,  }vi\y  6,  1942.) 
20</2.  June  23,  1942.  Treasury  and  Agriculture 
Resolution  No.  232  regulating  the  use  of  methanol. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  ]u\y  15,  1942.) 

2003.  June  24,  1942.  Presidential  Decree,  creat¬ 
ing  the  National  Olive-growing  Corporation 
{Corporacion  .\acional  de  Olivicultura)  to  stimulate 
the  cultivation  of  olives.  {Eorei^n  Commerce 
Weekly,  Washington,  September  19,  1942.) 

2O//4.  June  25,  1942.  Presidential  Deciee  No. 
123,536,  providing  that  empty  new  or  used 
textile  containers  be  acquired  only  through  the 
Ministry  of  .Agiicultiire.  {Boletin  Oficial,  July  6, 
1942.) 

2O//3.  June  26,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
123,675,  further  regulating  Decree  No.  120,931 
of  May  27,  1942,  leferring  to  iron  stex-ks.  {Boletin 
O/icial,  }u\y  6,  1942.) 

20aj.  June  30,  1942.  Resolution  No.  31,319, 
.Ministry  of  Agriculture,  designating  the  type  of 
burlap  bag  to  lx*  used  for  packing  rice  and 
cereals.  {Boletin  f/////a/,  July  4,  1942.) 

20//;.  June  30,  1942.  Resolution  No.  31,320, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  prohibiting  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  oil  cake  in  bags.  {Boletin  Oficial,  July  4, 
1942.) 

20/23.  June  30,  1942.  Resolution  No.  31,322, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  prohibiting  the  use  of 
inside  bags  in  packing  quebracho  extract. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  \\i\y  4,  1942.) 

20c.  July  7,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1 24,- 
363.-157,  extending  the  prohibitions  of  Decree 
No.  65,(K)6  of  June  13,  1940  (prohibiting  the 
sending  of  Argentine  merchant  vessels  to  Danish 
ports)  to  ports  on  the  east  coast  of  C^anada  and 
the  United  .States.  {Boletin  Oficial,  ^\i\y  14,  1942.) 
20//.  July  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
124,582.  478,  requiring  every  motor  vehicle,  as  a 
gasoline  conservation  measure,  to  be  equipped 
with  a  power  and  spx-ed  regulator.  {Boletin 
Oficial, ,]uly  14,  1942.) 
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20^.  July  11,  1942.  Circular,  Central  Bank, 
setting  forth  rules  and  regulations  regarding  the 
transfer  and  control  of  non-American  securities 
(see  19f  above).  (La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires, 
July  12,  1942.) 

20/.  luly  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
124,612,  authorizing  overtime  employment  of 
personnel  in  plants  engaged  in  the  metallurgical 
industry.  (BoUtin  Ojkial,  ]u\y  17,  1942.) 

20g.  July  15,  1942.  Resolution  No.  921,  Minis¬ 
try  of  War,  exempting  automobiles  belonging  to 
the  .State  from  carrying  the  required  power  and 
speed  regulators  (see  lOd  above).  (Rolrtin  Oficial, 
July  25,  1942.) 

20A.  July  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

125,052,  fixing  the  sales  price  for  kerosene. 
(Bolflin  (>final,  ]\\\y  23,  1942.) 

20/.  July  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

125,159,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  sugar. 
(Hoirt'ni  O/ifia/,  July  23,  1942.) 

20/  July  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

125,132.  477,  providing  for  the  rationing  of  iron. 
(Bolrt'm  D/tf/a/,  July  24,  1942.) 

20/1.  July  21,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  exempt¬ 
ing  grease  and  tallow  of  marine  origin  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Decree  of  May  27,  1942,  requir¬ 
ing  a  prior  permit  for  the  exportation  of  animal 
grease  and  tallow  (see  Argentina  19a,  Bi'i.i.ktin, 
Novemlier,  1942).  (HoUtin  Oficial,  .August  11, 
1942,  mentioned  in  h'oreinn  Commerce  Weekly, 

Washington.  Octolier  3,  1942.) 

20/.  July  21,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  au¬ 
thorizing  the  exportation  of  wheat  flour  only  if 
packed  in  used  cotton  or  jute  bags  that  have  been 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  (Boletin  Oficial,  August 
11,  1942,  mentioned  in  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly, 
Washington,  October  3,  1942.) 

20m.  July  22,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  exportation  of  fuels  except  to  supply 
boats.  (Boletin  Oficial,  July  28,  1942,  mentioned 
in  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  Septem¬ 
ber  26,  1942.) 

20n.  July  22,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  creating 
in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  a  Fuel  Di.stri- 
bution  and  Rationing  CJffice.  (/.a  Prensa,  Buenos 
.■Xires,  July  24,  1942.) 

20o.  July  22,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  placing 
the  supervision  of  fuel  stocks  under  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture.  (La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  July  24, 
1942.) 

20p.  July  23,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  pro¬ 
viding  that  alcohol  and  molas.ses  be  subject  to 
export  control  in  order  to  prevent  an  alcohol 


shortage.  (Boletin  Ofuial,  July  28,  1942,  men¬ 
tioned  in  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington, 
Septemlier  26,  1942.) 

20^.  July  25,  1942.  Resolution  providing  that 
salt  may  lx-  exported  in  used  jute  or  burlap  bags, 
the  latter  to  be  returned  to  Argentina  by  the  con¬ 
signee.  (Boletin  Oficial,  .August  11,  1942,  men¬ 
tioned  in  Foreign  Commerce  it’eekly,  Washington, 
October  3,  1942.) 

22.  .August  28,  1942.  Resolution,  Central  Bank, 
providing  that  previous  authorization  must  be 
obtained  for  all  transactions  in  United  States 
currency.  (Foteign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington, 
September  19,  1942.) 

IIOI.IVIA 

6«.  June  29,  1942.  Executive  Decree  restrict¬ 
ing  the  circulation  of  United  States  currency. 
(FI  Diatio,  La  Paz,  July  4,  1942.) 

6//.  June  30,  1942.  Executive  Decree  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  purchase  or  sale  of  foreign  drafts  or  funds 
by  persons  and  entities  resident  in  Bolivia,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Bolivia  and 
the  C^ommercial  Banks.  (FI  Diario,  l.a  Paz,  July 
4,  1942.) 

6f.  July  22,  1942.  Executive  Decree  revoking 
.Article  2  of  the  Decree  of  June  29,  1942  (see  6a 
alxive)  and  prohibiting  the  sale  of  United  States 
currency  in  Bolivia.  (FI  Diario,  La  Paz,  July  30, 
1942.) 

6//.  August  4,  1942.  Executive  Decree  restrict¬ 
ing  radio  and  cable  communications  with  Axis 
nations.  (FI  Diatio,  La  Paz,  .August  19,  1942.) 

BRAZIL 

34a.  July  22,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4500,  plac¬ 
ing  under  government  administration  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  Italian  Cable  Company  (Compagnia 
Italiana  dei  C^avi  Telegraflci  Sottomarini). 
(Foreign  Commetce  Weekly,  Washington,  .September 
12,  1942.) 

35//1.  .August  15,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4588, 
suspending  fur  90  days  the  import  duties  on 
(xirtland  or  roman  cement.  (Diario  Oficial, 
.August  18,  1942,  mentioned  in  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  Washington,  .September  26,  1942.) 

35^1.  .August  21,  1942.  Decree  authorizing  the 
Federal  Purchasing  Department  to  requisition 
any  materials  required  for  public  utility  service, 
giving  just  compensation  therefor,  for  the  duration 
of  the  present  emergency.  (Foreign  Commerce 
H’eekly,  Washington,  .September  26,  1942.) 

40a.  August  27,  1942.  Decree-Law  prescribing 
regulations  to  facilitate  bulk  importation  of  crude 
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petroleum;  gasoline:  kerosene;  Diesel,  gas,  signal, 
and  fuel  oil;  and  other  simple,  compound,  and 
emulsified  lubricants.  {Foreign  Commerce  Weekly, 
Washington,  October  3,  1942.) 

41a.  .August  1942.  Decree-Law  establishing  a 
national  agricidtural  colony  in  the  State  of 
Maranhao,  with  an  area  of  300,000  hectares 
(741,313  acres).  {Holelim  .\'o.  37,  Departamento 
de  Imprensa  e  Propaganda,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Septemlx’r  1942.) 

41  A.  .August  1942.  Decree-Law  authorizing  the 
C^’ntral  Railway  of  Brazil  to  explore  the  p)eat 
bogs  located  in  the  region  of  the  .Sao  Paulo  branch, 
without  waiting  to  comply  with  regidatory  formal¬ 
ities.  {Holelim  \o.  37,  Departamento  de  Imprensa 
e  Propaganda,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  .September  1942.) 
41f.  Septemlx>r  2,  1942.  Decree-Law  prescrib¬ 
ing  bases  for  the  organization  of  pre-military 
instruction,  which  is  made  obligatory  for  boys 
Ix’tween  the  ages  of  12  and  16  years  who  are 
students  in  secondary  schcxils.  {Holelim  .No.  39, 
Departamento  de  Imprensa  e  Propaganda,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  .September  23,  1942.) 

41(/.  .September  1942.  Decree-Law  requisition¬ 
ing  for  government  use  various  oil  drilling  equip¬ 
ment  imported  by  the  C^opeba  Petroleum  C:om- 
pany.  {Holelim  .Vo.  311,  Departamento  de  Im- 
piensa  e  Propaganda,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  .Septemix-r 
23,  1942.) 

4\e.  Septemlx-r  1942.  Decree-Law  placing  the 
Iltjepecke  Navigation  C^ompany  under  authority 
of  the  Federal  .Administration.  {Holelim  .Vo.  39, 
Departamento  de  Imprensa  e  Propaganda,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  September  23,  1942.) 

41/.  Septcmlx’r  1942.  Decree-Law  dividing  the 
coast  and  navigable  rivers  of  the  country  into 
six  naval  command  areas,  with  headquarters  at 
B<-lem,  Recife,  Sao  Salvador,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Flori- 
anopolis,  and  Ladario.  {Holelim  .Vo.  J9,  De¬ 
partamento  de  Imprensa  e  Propaganda,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Septemlx-r  23,  1942.) 

41g.  .Septemlx-r  1942.  IX-cree-l.aw  establish¬ 
ing  the  Brazilian  Technical  C^ommission  to  work 
in  ctxjperation  with  the  .American  Technical 
Mission  sent  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  (See  Bilateral 
and  .Vlultilateral  .Measures  45,  Bt’i.i.KTiN,  Novem- 
Ix-r  1942.)  {Holelim  .No.  39,  Departamento  de 
Imprensa  e  Propaganda,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  St-ptem- 
Ix-r  23,  1942.) 

41  A.  .St-ptemlx-r  4,  1942.  Announcement  by 

the  President  of  the  Brazilian  Red  Ctoss  of  the 
<-stablishment  of  a  nurs<-s’  parachute  corps. 
{\eu-  Yolk  times,  .Septemlx-r  5,  1942.) 


41/.  .September  1942.  Decree  placing  under 
government  administration  the  entire  holdings  of 
the  Lage  organization  (coastwise  shipping,  ship¬ 
yards,  coal  mines,  construction  companies,  etc.), 
{\eifs  HuUelin,  American  Brazilian  .Association, 
New  A’ork,  Septemlx-r  21,  1942.) 

4I7.  .September  1942.  Resolutions  establishing 
control  over  the  metals  business  and  prohibiting 
the  movement  within  the  country  of  any  kind  of 
metals  without  proper  authorization.  {.\'ews 
HuUelin,  American  Brazilian  .Association,  .New 
A’ork,  .September  21,  1942.) 

43.  Septemlx-r  29,  1942.  Decree-Law  pro¬ 

claiming  an  eight-day  bank  holiday  throughout 
Brazil.  {Chrislian  Science  Monilor,  Octolxr  1, 
1942.) 

44.  October  5,  1942.  .Authorization  for  the  I 
issuance  of  war  bonds  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000  I 
contos  (approximately  SI 50,000,0fX)).  (.NVie  York 
Times,  Octolx-r  7,  1942.) 

45.  October  6,  1942.  Decree-Law  making  obli¬ 
gatory  the  purchase  of  war  Ixmds  by  residents  of 
Brazil  to  an  amount  equal  to  their  last  income 
tax  payments  plus  3  percent  of  their  monthly 
earnings;  government  employees  will  receive  3 
percent  of  their  salaries  in  bonds,  3  percent  will 
lx  deducted  for  bonds  from  the  salaries  and 
wages  of  employees  in  private  industry,  and  the 
balance  of  individual  quotas  must  be  met  by 
direct  purcha.se.  (.N>ie  York  'limes,  Octolxr  7, 
1942.) 

46.  October  6,  1942.  De  cree  creating  an  I 

Economic  Defenst-  Board  to  control  war  mateiials 
and  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  guard 
against  inflation.  (.NVh-  York  Times,  Octolxr  7, 
1942.) 

47.  Octolxr  6,  1942.  Decree-Law  establishing 
the  cruzeiro  as  the  national  monetary  unit  in 
place  of  the  milreis,  as  of  Novemlx-r  1,  1942. 
{Washinglon  Posl,  Octolxr  7,  1942.) 

48.  Octolxr  6,  1942.  Decree  rcpc-aling  the 

Pr<-sidential  Decree  that  provided  for  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  spi-cified  pt-rcentages  of  Axis  funds 
(st-e  Brazil  19,  Bn.i.KTi.N,  May  1942),  and  order¬ 
ing  the  seizure  of  such  assets  in  loio.  {New  York 
'times,  October  7,  1942.) 

cmi.K 

21a.  July  8,  1942.  Decree,  Departmental  Sub¬ 
sistence  and  Price  Clommissariat,  fixing  maximum 
sales  prices  for  certain  articles  of  prim<-  necessity. 
{FI  Mercurio,  .Santiago,  July  9,  1942.) 

25.  July  — ,  1942.  Presidential  Dt-cree  advanc¬ 
ing  till-  official  tiiix-  on«-  hour  (effective  July  31, 
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1942)  and  adopting  «)thcr  measures  designed  to 
conserve  gas  and  electricity.  Santiago. 

July  30,  1942.) 

26.  .Xugust  12,  1942.  Decree  regulating  com¬ 
munications  with  foreign  countries.  {FI  Mfreurio, 
Santiago.  .August  13,  1942.) 

2"’.  .August  13,  1942.  Decree,  General  Subsist¬ 
ence  and  Price  Ckjmmissariat,  pioviding  ftir  strict 
control  over  meat  production  and  distribution. 
{Ft  Mneurin,  Santiago,  .-August  14,  1942.) 

31c.  June  l.S,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  creating 
.Alilitary  Fellowship  Day  and  the  Military  Medal, 
which  will  be  awarded  for  distinguished  action  in 
active  service  of  the  armed  forces.  (FI  Tiempo, 
Bogota.  June  16,  1942.) 

34.  June  24,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1485,  prohibiting  strikes  in  river  navigation  and 
other  public  services  and  dictating  orders  regard¬ 
ing  labor  disputes.  {FI  '! iftnpo,  Bogota,  June  25, 
1942.) 

35.  June  25,  1942.  Piesidential  Decree  No. 

15(K),  pioviding  that  trust  funds  belonging  to 

German.  Italian,  or  Japanese  nationals  cannot  lx- 
withdrawn  from  banks  until  further  notice. 
{FI  Tlrnipo,  Bogota,  June  26,  1942.) 

36.  June  26,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

152",  rendering  homage  to  the  victims  who  per¬ 
ished  on  the  Ckilombian  schixmer  ResMute,  sunk 
by  a  German  submarine  in  C’.ariblx-an  waters 
June  23,  1942.  {FI  I irnipn,  Bogota,  June  27, 
1942.) 

37.  June  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  pro¬ 

hibiting  the  importation  and  exportation  o 
United  States  currency  except  when  the  transac¬ 
tions  are  handled  by  or  through  the  Rank  of  the 
Republic.  {FI  '!  iempn,  Bogota,  June  28,  1942.) 

CfBA 

195a.  July  27,  1942.  Resolution  No.  25,  Oflice 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  stispending  tmtil 
further  notice  all  operations,  with  specified  ex¬ 
ceptions,  relative  tt>  the  distribution,  ptirchase, 
and  sale  of  new  tires  and  tulx's.  {(iaerta  Oficial, 
•August  6,  1942,  mentioned  in  Gacrta  Oficial, 
SptemlxT  1,  1942,  p.  15805.) 

197a.  .Atigiist  6,  1942.  .Special  Order  No.  1, 
Cuban  .Maritime  Commission,  regulating  the 
use  of  a  specified  Ixiat  owned  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  but  leased  to  a  private  concern.  {Caceta 
Oficial,  .August  24,  1942,  p.  15291.) 

I97fr.  .August  6,  1942.  Kmergency  Resolution 
No.  3,  National  'rransixirtation  C'otmiiis.sion, 


extending  for  ten  days  the  period  allowed  in 
F.mergency  Resohition  No.  1,  National  Trans¬ 
portation  Ckimmission  (see  Cuba  195,  BtiLi.F.TiN, 
Octolx-r  1942),  for  making  declarations  in  regard 
to  atitomotive  public  carriers.  {Gacrta  Oficial, 
.August  7,  1942,  p.  14276.) 

197f.  August  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  2196,  establishing  the  Office  of  Child  Protec¬ 
tion  and  I3efense  {Dirrccion  dr  Protrccion  y  Drfrnsa 
ilfl  .Vino),  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  the 
Central  Civilian  I3efen.se  Board  {Junta  Central  ele 
Drfrnsa  Civil)  (see  CUiba  59,  Bri.t.ETiN,  May  1942). 
{Gacrta  Oficial,  .August  13,  1942,  p.  14553.) 

197(/.  August  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  2197,  establishing  the  Women’s  Civilian 
Defense  Service  {Srrvicio  Frmrninn  para  la  Drfrnsa 
Civil)  to  opierate  in  conjunction  with  the  Central 
C.ivilian  Defense  Board.  {Gacrta  Oficial,  August 
13,  1942,  p.  14553.) 

197c.  .August  10,  1942.  Resolution  No.  603, 
Minister  of  I-alxrr,  prescribing  rules  for  the 
application  to  laborers  in  the  construction  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  provisions  of  Presidential  Decree 
-No.  2041  of  July  22,  1942  (see  Cuba  194, 
Bfi.iETiN,  October  1942),  pertaining  to  the  rights 
of  workers  railed  to  compulsory  military  service. 
{Gacrta  Oficial,  .August  24,  1942,  p.  15292.) 

197/^.  .August  13,  1942.  General  Order  No.  1, 
CUiban  Maritime  Commission,  ordering  a  census 
of  CUiban  boats  of  all  kinds  over  20  feet  in  length. 
{Gacrta  Oficial,  August  24,  1942,  p.  15291.) 

197jf.  .August  15,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

2348,  prescribing  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
the  case  of  shipwrecks  suffered  in  Cuban  waters 
and  coasts  by  the  merchant  marine  of  the  allied 
nations.  {Gacrta  Oficial,  .August  26,  1942,  p. 
1 .5423.) 

201.  .August  20,  1942.  Resolution  No.  36,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  requiring  sugar 
mill  proprietors  to  declare  their  stocks  of  fuel  oil. 
{Gacrta  Oficial,  .August  22,  1942,  p.  15198.) 

202.  .‘August  21,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

2349,  prescribing  restrictive  measures  in  regard  to 
the  naturalization  of  foreigners  and  the  granting 
of  citizenship  papers.  {Gacrta  Oficial,  August  25, 
1942,  p.  15355.) 

203.  August  25,  1942.  Resolution  No.  38,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  ordering  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  price  of  unshelled  peanuts  as  fixed 
by  Presidential  Decree  No.  896,  April  1,  1942  (see 
Cuba  116,  Bi  i.i.etin,  July  1942),  and  prescribing 
further  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  thereto. 
{Gacrta  Oficial,  .August  29,  1942,  p.  15709.) 
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204.  .\ueust  28,  1942.  Emergency  Resolution 
No.  6,  National  Transportation  Commission,  ex¬ 
tending  for  ten  days  from  .Xugust  31,  1942,  the 
time  period  allowed  for  making  declarations  in 
regard  to  automotive  public  carriers  (see  C'.uba 
195,  Bfi.i.F.iiN,  October  1942,  and  197A  above) 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  .August  29,  1942,  p.  15682.) 

205.  .Xugiist  25,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2390,  condemning  the  acts  of  aggression  com¬ 
mitted  against  Brazil  and  declaring  C’.uba’s  sol¬ 
idarity  with  the  Clovernment  of  Brazil  in  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  winning  the  war.  (Gacrla  Oficial,  .August 
29,  1942,  p.  15675.) 

206.  .August  29,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2394.  declaring  that  non-compliance  with  deci¬ 
sions  or  findings  of  the  National  Arbitration  (Jom- 
mission  will  prejudice  the  nation's  war  effort  (see 
Resolution-Law  No.  5  of  January  14,  1942,  and 
Presidential  Decree  No.  559  of  March  4,  1942, 
C:uba  45  and  81,  Bi:li.etin,  .April  and  May  1942, 
respectively),  and  authorizing  the  Minister  of 
Justice  to  prescribe  standards  to  be  followed  in 
such  rases.  (Gacfta  Oficial,  August  31,  1942,  p. 
15771.) 

207.  .August  30,  1942.  Resolution  No.  39, 

(Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  .Suprply,  authoriz¬ 
ing  as  of  September  1,  1942,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  the  purcha.se,  sale,  and  distribution  of 
new  tires  and  tides  and  prescribing  other  rules 
and  regulations  in  regard  to  such  operations. 
(.See  195<i  alxjve.)  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Septemler  1, 
1942,  p.  15805.) 

208.  .August  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  .No. 
2396,  extending  for  1 5  days  the  time  pericxl  for  the 
registration  for  military  service  of  Cubans  letween 
the  ages  of  18  and  25  years,  as  required  by  Rr^- 
lution-I..aw  No.  4,  the  Emergency  Military  .Service 
l,aw  (see  Caiba,  37,  Bi  i.i.ktin,  .April  1942). 
(Gacfta  Oficial,  .Septemlx'r  1,  1942,  p.  15840.) 

209.  .August  31,  1942.  Presidential  Dc'cree  No. 
2404,  establishing  administrative  jx-rsonnel  and 
making  allocations  of  funds  for  the  Women's 
Civilian  Defense  .Service  (see  197</  alxwe). 
(Gacrla  Oficial,  Septendx-r  2,  1942,  p.  15868.) 

210.  .August  31,  1942.  Presidential  13<’cree  No. 

2406,  establishing  administrative  px’rsonnel  and 
making  alliK  ations  of  funds  for  the  Oflii  e  of  Child 
Protection  and  Defense  (see  197f  alxtve).  (Gacrla 
Oficial,  .September  2,  1942,  p.  15870.) 

211.  August  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

2407,  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  $17,f)00 
for  the  purrha.se  of  a  coast  guard  Ixiat.  (Gacrla 
Oficial,  September  2,  1942,  p.  15871.) 


DOMINICAN  RKPIBLIC 

39.  July  29,  1942.  Law  No.  60,  exempting  from 
the  payment  of  impxirt  duties  and  certain  taxes 
machinery,  tools,  and  raw  materials  imported  ex¬ 
clusively  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  bags,  ropes, 
and  other  articles  generally  made  of  sisal,  hene- 
quen,  and  analogous  filx'rs.  (Gacrla  Oficial, 
August  10,  1942,  quoted  in  Foreign  Commtrct 
Weekly,  Washington,  September  19,  1942.) 

40.  .August  7,  1942.  Decree  No.  160,  requiring 
all  persons  and  firms  to  declare  their  sttx'ks  o 
chlorine  and  prohibiting  sale  or  transfer  of  that 
chemical  without  authorization.  (Gacrla  Oficial, 
.August  10,  1942,  quoted  in  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  Washington,  .Septemlx'r  19,  1942.) 

F.Cl’ADOR 

V)a.  July  1,  1942.  New  Organic  Law  of  the 
.Armed  Forces.  (Rrgisiro  Oficial,  July  13,  1942. 
Mentioned  in  El  Comrrcio,  Quito,  July  23,  1942.) 

21.  July  17,  1942.  Order,  Ceneral  Oftice  of 
Priorities  and  Distribution  of  Imports  (Direccim 
General  dr  Prioridades  y  Disiribucion  dr  Irnfiorlacionrs), 
fixing  prices  for  structural  iron.  (FI  Comrrcio, 
Quito,  July  18,  1942.) 

22.  August  8,  1942.  Executive  decree  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  sulistitution  of  zinc  for  nickel  in  Ecuador¬ 
ean  fractional  coins.  (Quoted  from  Ecuadorean 
press  of  .August  12,  1942,  in  Foreign  Comnirrci 
Weekly,  Washington,  .Septemlx'r  19,  1942.) 

23.  August  12,  1942.  Decrees  giving  the  (iencral 
(9ffice  of  Priorities  and  Distribution  of  Imports 
additional  power  to  regulate  the  distribution  and 
sale  of  rationed  imports,  adding  tin  plate,  struc¬ 
tural  iron  and  steel,  nails,  agricultural  implements, 
barlx'd  wire,  and  staples  to  the  list;  requiring 
(x-rmits  for  all  transactions  in  these  comnuxlities; 
and  requiring  dealers  to  submit  inventories  of 
stcx'ks  on  hand.  (.See  Ecuador  10,  12,  and  17, 
Bft.i.F.TiN,  June,  July,  and  Octolx'r  1942,  respec¬ 
tively.)  (El  Comrrcio,  Quito,  .August  12  and  13, 
1942,  quoted  in  Porrign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Octolx'r  3,  1942.) 

f;i,  sai.vador 

.30«.  July  29,  1942.  Executive  Decree  changing, 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  .Article  3  of  the 
Regulations  on  .Stampc'd  Pajx'r  and  Revenue 
.Stamps  of  Octolx'r  15,  1915,  since  the  paper 
sjx'cified  can  no  longer  Ix'  securc'd.  (l)iarto 
Oficial,  _]u\y  31,  1942.) 

31.  (Correction)  August  1,  1942.  Ix'gislative 
Decree  No.  56.  (Diario  Oficial,  August  11.  1942.) 
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32.  August  1,  1942.  Legislative  Degree  No.  55, 
levying  a  tax  on  cigarettes  as  an  emergency 
measure  to  provide  additional  revenue  for  the 
General  Fund,  which  has  been  greatly  reduced 
because  of  present  economic  conditions.  (Diario 
Oficial,  .August  11,  1942.) 

33.  August  29,  1942.  Order,  Committee  on 
Economic  Coordination,  reducing  gasoline  quotas 
and  changing  bus  schedules  in  order  to  conserve 
gasoline.  {Diario  Xufi'o,  .San  Salvador,  .August  31, 
1942.) 

34.  September  2,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
12,  extending  the  state  of  siege  originally  declared 
in  Legislative  Decree  No.  91  of  December  8, 
1941  (see  F,1  Salvador  2,  13,  and  26,  Biit.t.ETiN, 
.^pril,  June,  and  October  1942).  {Diario  Oficial, 
September  5,  1942.) 

35.  .September  16,  1942.  Order,  Committee  on 
Economic  Coordination,  further  restricting  auto¬ 
bus  service,  starting  .September  20,  1942,  in 
order  to  conserve  gasoline.  {Diario  \ufio,  San 
Salvador,  September  17,  1942.) 

GUATEM.M..\ 

37.  .September  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

.\o.  2943,  prescribing  that  the  terms  of  install¬ 
ment-purchase  and  rental  contracts  on  motor 
vehicles  used  by  their  owners  or  lessees  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  transportation  industry  shall  be 
inapplicable  as  long  as  the  rationing  of  ga.soline 
and  tires  remains  in  effect.  Retroactive  to 
.August  1,  1942.  {Diario  de  Crnlro  America, 

September  12,  1942.) 

38.  September  18,  1942.  Pre.sidential  Decree 
.\o.  2951,  making  Decrees  Nos.  2789  and  2791 
(see  Guatemala  27  and  28,  Bui.i.etin,  October 
1942)  applicable  to  central  oflices  and  independ¬ 
ent  entities  that  have  charge  of  bookkeeping 
records,  files,  funds,  or  deposits  from  the  farms, 
mills,  and  plantations  over  which  supervision  has 
Ix-en  decreed,  or  that  were  established  especially 
to  administer  such  property,  {Diario  dr  Centro 
America,  September  19,  1942.) 

HAITI 

48.  ((Correction)  Executive  Decree  No.  165. 
{D  .1/om/rMr,  July  9,  1942.) 

49.  July  15,  1942.  E.xeeutive  Decree  No.  169, 
amending  the  Decree  of  March  19,  1942  (see 
Haiti  37,  Bi  i.i  ETiN,  July  1942),  which  prohibited 
the  reexportation  of  new  or  used  automobiles, 
tires,  tubes,  or  other  accessories,  to  include 
rement;  ga.soline;  petroleum  and  its  derivatives; 
automobiles,  motoreyeles,  bicycles,  tires,  tulx's. 


and  other  accessories,  either  new  or  used;  distilling 
apparatus  or  parts;  and  coppier  vessels  or  their 
parts.  {Le  Moniteur,  July  16,  1942.) 

50.  July  21,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  174, 
facilitating  the  work  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  (division  of  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs)  by  pro¬ 
viding  that  any  sanitation  projects  may  be  carried 
out  without  regard  for  propierty  rights,  inasmuch 
as  such  work  is  of  importance  to  national  defense. 
{Le  Moniteur,  Ju\y  23,  1942.) 

51.  July  21,  1942.  Notice  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  National  Defense  to  the  effect  that  war 
time  should  lie  observed  starting  at  midnight  July 
21,  1942,  and  all  clocks  and  watches  advanced 
one  hour.  {Le  Moniteur,  ]u\y  23,  1942.) 

IIONDL'R.AS 

15A.  .August  3,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
50  authorizing  the  salaries  to  be  paid  spiecified 
banking  agencies  handling  the  frozen  funds  of 
enemy  nationals  and  providing  that  the  salaries 
be  deducted  from  those  funds.  {La  Gaceta, 
.August  5,  1942.) 

16.  (Correction)  .August  5,  1942.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  51.  {La  Gaceta,  .August  5,  1942.) 

MEXICO 

37A.  June  8,  1942.  Decree  extending  to  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1942,  the  px-riod  for  registration  of 
foreigners  resident  in  Mexico.  (See  Mexico  8A, 
Bi'I.i.etin,  May  1942.)  {Diario  Of  dal,  August  10, 
1942.) 

47a.  June  16,  1942.  Decree  establishing  the 
Mixed  Regional  Economic  Councils  {Consejos 
.\li.xtos  de  Economia  Regional)  as  organisms  for  the 
coordination  of  the  nation's  regional  activities  in 
agriculture,  industry,  transportation,  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  amending  the  Decree  of  September 
24,  1941,  which  authorized  the  creation  of  the 
Mixed  Agricultural  Development  Councils  {Con- 
srjos  .Mixto.t  de  Fomento  Agropecuario).  Effective  on 
publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial, 
July  25,  1942.) 

54n.  June  30,  1942.  Decree  creating  the  I’ederal 
Economic  Planning  Commission  {Comision  Federal 
dr  Planijicacion  Fconomica)  as  a  consulting  organism 
of  the  Department  of  National  Economy,  its  func¬ 
tions  to  lx‘  to  study  all  jirograms  and  propxisals 
made  by  the  Mixed  Regional  Economic  Councils 
(see  47(1  alxive)  and  the  concrete  economic  prob¬ 
lems  created  by  the  war,  and  to  formulate  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  economic  mobilization  required  by 
inter-.American  ctxiperation.  Effective  day  follow- 
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ing  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial, 
July  9,  1942.  Clarified  in  Diario  Oficial,  August 
1,  1942.) 

56a.  July  10,  1942.  General  Regulations  for  the 
Military  Sanitary  Services.  Effective  on  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  .Septem¬ 
ber  23,  1942.) 

60a.  July  21,  1942.  Decree  adding  the  following 
products  to  the  list  of  those  on  which  exportation 
was  restricted  by  the  Decrees  of  December  9, 
1941,  March  6,  1942,  and  April  28,  1942  (see 
-Mexico  la  and  21,  Bui.lf.tin,  June  1942,  and  32, 
Bui.t-ETtN,  August  1942):  Sugar,  brown  sugar, 
cane  syrups,  cacao,  new  and  used  bags  of  ixtle 
dr  palma,  all  kinds  of  cotton  textiles  and  knit 
gcx)ds,  oils,  hogs,  materials  for  electrical  installa¬ 
tion,  wire,  industrial  machinery,  and  metal 
hardware.  (This  decree  preceded  the  one  listed 
as  Mexico  64  in  Bfi.t.ETiN,  November  1942.) 
Effective  day  following  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  August  10,  1942.) 

81.  .September  7,  1942.  Order,  Office  of  Public 
Health,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  medicinal 
products,  revoking  the  first  list  and  amending 
some  of  the  prices  contained  in  the  second  list 
(see  Mexico  71  and  77,  But-iETi.N,  November 
1942).  {Diario  Oficial,  September  9,  1942.) 

82.  Septemlx-r  8,  1942.  Decree  supplementing 
Art.  3  of  the  decree  which  created  the  Federal 
Economic  Planning  Commission  (sec  54a  above), 
in  regard  to  technical  representatives  on  the 
Commission.  {Diario  Oficial,  .Septemlier  22, 1942.) 

83.  September  9,  1942.  Emergency  Law  on 
betting  and  games  of  chance,  which,  in  view  of 
the  suspx’nsion  of  certain  individual  constitutional 
guarantees  because  of  the  war  (see  Mexico  39 
and  43,  Bum.etin,  August  and  Septemfjer  1942), 
declares  such  wagers  and  games,  with  specified 
exceptions,  to  lie  illegal,  and  provides  p<-nalties 
for  infringements  of  th<‘  law.  {Diario  Oficial, 
September  11,  1942.) 

84.  S<'pteml>er  9,  1942.  Law  regulating  Art.  1 
of  the  Law  of  June  11,  1942  (see  Mexico  43, 
Bi’i.eetin,  Septemlx-r  1942),  relative  to  the 
suspension  of  individual  constitutional  guarantees. 
Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
{Diario  Oficial,  .Septemlx-r  12,  1942.) 

85.  .S<-pt<-mber  9,  1942.  D<-rree  supph-menting 
the  decree  tif  August  27,  1942  (see  Mexico  80, 
Bi  I.I.ETIN,  .\cjvemlx-r  1942),  and  fixing  an  exfxcrt 
duty  Ilf  6.70  pc-sos  per  kilogram  for  silver  in  bars 
prcxliicc-d  and  prc-sc-nted  in  the  fc-deral  assay  or 
customs  offi(c-s  up  to  August  30,  1942.  {Diario 
Oficial,  .Sc-|)temlx-r  19,  1942.) 


86.  .Scptemljer  17,  1942.  Law  establishing  the 
Supreme  National  Defense  Council  {Consejo  Su¬ 
premo  de  la  Dejensa  .\acional),  to  work  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  the  Executive  Power  in  matters  con¬ 
cerning  defense  of  the  country.  {Diario  Oficial, 
September  23,  1942.) 

87.  September  17,  1942.  Order,  Office  of  Public 
Health,  containing  an  additional  list  of  medicinal 
products  and  fixing  their  maximum  prices.  (See 
Mexico  71  and  77,  Bulletin,  November  1942, 
and  81  alxjve.)  {Diario  Oficial,  September  19, 
1942.) 

88.  .Septemlx-r  23,  1942.  Order,  Inter-Depart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Propx-rty  and  Business, 
supplementing  previously  published  lists  of  per¬ 
sons  and  firms  included  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  on  enemy  property  and  business.  (See 
Mexico  44,  45,  and  46,  Buli.etin,  September 
1942,  and  52,  Bulletin,  October  1942.)  {Diarie 
Oficial,  .Septemlx-r  26,  1942.) 


NICARAGUA 

20.  July  18,  1942.  Decree  placing  the  move¬ 
ment  of  United  .States  currency  and  coin  into  and 
out  of  Nicaragua  under  control.  Effective  July 
30,  1942.  {Foreign  Commerce  fi  eeklji,  Washington, 
September  26,  1942.) 


PANAMA 

23.  August  12,  1942.  Executive  decree  provid¬ 
ing  that  for  the  duration  of  the  war  duty  need  be 
paid  only  on  imported  goods  actually  arriving  in 
Panama  and  not  on  amounts  stated  in  documents 
and  invoices  covering  shipments.  {Caceta  Oficial, 
August  31,  1942,  mentioned  in  Foreign  Commera 
Weekly,  Washington,  Octolx-r  3,  1942.) 

24.  August  18,  1942.  Executive  decree  fixing 
penalties  for  memlx-rs  of  crews  and  passengers  of 
shi()s  arriving  or  departing  from  ports  of  Panama 
who  serve  as  carriers  for  uncensored  mail. 
(.SVar  and  Herald,  Panama,  August  19,  1942.) 


PARAGUAY 


18.  ((kirreition)  May  30,  1942.  Decree  No. 
12,869,  establishing  a  provisional  system  of 
gasoline  rationing.  {FI  Pah,  Asuncion,  June 
30,  1942.) 

20.  June  27,  1942.  D<-crei-  i-stablishing  a 

[x-rmam-nt  system  of  gasoline  rationing.  {FI  Pais, 
Asuncion,  Jun<-  .30,  1942.) 


PERU 


1.3a.  April  28,  1942.  .Supr<-m<-  Ki-solutioti  ap 
proving  the  agr<-<-ment  signed  in  Washington 
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March  11,  1942,  relating  to  the  reciprocal  supply¬ 
ing  of  defense  materials  and  information  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  and  Peru  (see  Bilateral 
and  Multilateral  Measures  8,  Bit.letin,  June 
1942).  (El  Peruano,  August  18,  1942.) 

19a.  July  14,  1942.  Supreme  Resolution  pro¬ 
hibiting  customs  authorities  from  making  iron, 
steel,  and  tin  plate  deliveries  without  previous 
authorization  from  the  Treasury  Department. 
(El  Pnuano,  ]u\y  16,  1942.) 

21.  July  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  regu¬ 
lating  the  impKjrtation  and  sale  of  toilet  articles. 
(El  Comercio,  Lima,  July  29,  1942.) 

22.  August  12,  1942.  Supreme  Resolution  No. 
612,  creating  the  Commission  for  the  Control  of 
Supplies  of  Medicinal  Products  (Comision  de 
Control  de  Abastecimientos  de  Productos  Medicinales). 
(El  Peruano,  August  14,  1942.) 

23.  August  12,  1942.  Ministerial  Resolution 
fixing  the  price  of  crushed  rice.  (Ed  Peruano, 
.\iigust  14,  1942.) 

24.  August  12,  1942.  Ministerial  Resolution 
providing  that  only  Peruvian  boats  can  be  stocked 
with  rice  and  fresh  meat.  (El  Peruano,  .\ugust  14, 
1942.) 

25.  August  14,  1942.  .Supreme  Decree  placing 
the  control  of  petroleum  and  its  by-products 
produced  in  Peru  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Navy  and  Aviation,  and  author¬ 
izing  the  latter  to  appoint  a  Petroleum  and  By- 
Produets  Director.  (Ed  Peruano,  .August  19,  1942.) 

26.  August  17,  1942.  Ministerial  Re.solution 
appointing  the  Director  of  Navy  Supplies  as  Pe¬ 
troleum  and  By-Products  Director  (see  25  above). 
(Ed  Peruano,  August  19,  1942.) 

27.  August  17,  1942.  Ministerial  Resolutit)n 
providing  that  fx-troleuin  will  no  longer  be  sup¬ 
plied  ves.sels  in  the  port  of  Callao  except  in  cases 
of  emergency  as  approved  by  the  Petroleum 
and  By-Products  Director.  (Ed  Peruano,  .\ugust 
19,  1942.) 

28.  August  17,  1942.  .Supreme  Resolution  No. 
449,  providing  that  the  International  Petroleum 
Company  will  accept  no  new  customers  and  will 
l>ase  individual  sales  on  customers’  average 
monthly  purchases  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 
1942.  (Ed  Peruano,  August  21,  1942.) 

I  NITKO  STAI'KS 

234.  .S<'ptemlH"r  12,  1942.  Kxecutive  Order  No. 
9243,  providing  that  the  transfer  an<l  release  of 
federal  [H-rsonnel  shall  Im"  governed  and  directed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Mainx)wer  C.om- 
mission.  (Eederal  Register,  .September  15,  1942.) 


235.  September  12,  1942.  War  Production 

Board,  Supplementary  Directive  1-M,  delegating 
authority  to  the  Office  of  Price  .Administration 
with  resjject  to  the  rationing  control  of  meat. 
(Federal  Register,  September  15,  1942.) 

236.  September  16,  1942.  Public  Law  "’1 1  ("’’’th 
Congress),  susjjending  in  part  the  processing  tax 
on  coconut  oil. 

237.  .September  16,  1942.  Public  Law  712  (77th 
Congress),  providing  for  a  method  of  voting,  in 
time  of  war,  for  members  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  absent  from  their  place  of  residence. 

238.  .September  16,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9244,  amending  Executive  Order  No.  9054,  which 
established  the  VVW  Shipping  .Administration  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  defined 
its  duties  and  functions.  (See  United  States  49, 
BfLi.F.TiN,  .April  1942.)  (Eederal  Register,  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1942.) 

239.  September  16,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9245,  transferring  to  the  .Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  functions  of  the  L'nited  States  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  (Federal  Register, 
September  18,  1942.) 

240.  September  17,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9246,  providing  for  the  coordination  and  control 
of  the  Nation's  rubber  program:  giving  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  War  Production  Board  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  and  control  of  that  program  in  all  its 
phases;  providing  for  the  app>ointment  within 
the  War  Production  Board  of  a  Rubber  Director 
and  outlining  his  duties  and  functions.  (Eederal 
Register,  .September  19,  1942.) 

241.  .September  17,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9247,  transferring  certain  employment  service 
and  training  functions  to  the  War  Manpower 
Commission.  (Federal  Register,  Septemlx'r  19, 
1942.) 

242.  .Septemlx’r  17,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9248,  amending  Executive  Order  No.  9240  en¬ 
titled  “Regulations  relating  to  overtime  wage 
compensation’’  (see  L’nited  States  233,  Bt'i.LETtN, 
November  1942).  (E'ederal  Register,  September 
22,  1942.) 

243.  ,Septemlx-r  23,  1942.  War  .Shipping  .Ad¬ 
ministration,  General  Order  No.  22,  prescribing 
regulations  and  minimum  standards  for  State 
maritime  academies  for  merchant  marine  train¬ 
ing.  (E'ederal  Register,  .SeptemlxT  26,  1942.) 

244.  .S<‘ptemlx-r  23,  1942.  War  Shipping  .Ad¬ 
ministration,  General  Order  No.  23,  prescribing 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  L'nited 
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States  Maritime  Service.  {Federal  Register,  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  1942.) 

245.  September  23,  1942.  War  .Shipping  .Ad¬ 
ministration,  General  Order  No.  24,  relative  to 
the  appointment  and  training  of  cadets  in  the 
L'nited  .States  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  C^orps. 
{Federal  Register,  Septemlx'r  26,  1942.) 

246.  Septemljer  26,  1942.  Public  Law  “15 

(77th  Ck)ngress),  amending  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Emergency  Rent  .Act  (Pub.  Law  327,  77th 
Congress),  in  regard  to  landlords'  recovery  of 
housing  accommodations. 

247.  Septemlx"r  26,  1942.  Office  of  D<‘fcnsc 
Transportation,  General  Order  No.  23,  limiting 
the  speed  of  motor  vehicles  within  continental 
L'nited  States  to  (1)  the  applicable  sjx-ed  limit 
duly  prescrilx-d  by  competent  public  authority, 
or  (2)  35  miles  per  hour,  whichever  is  the  lesser 
rate  of  sf)eed.  in  order  to  conserve  and  properly 
to  utilize  vital  trans|X)rtation  equipment,  ma¬ 
terial,  and  supplies,  including  rublx’r,  and  to 
provide  for  the  prompt  and  continuous  movement 
of  necessary  traffic,  the  attainment  of  which 
purpose  is  es.sential  to  siucessful  pro.secution  of  the 
war.  {Federal  Register,  Septemlx’r  29,  1942.) 

248.  Septeml)er  29,  1942.  Public  I..aw  “18 

(77  th  Cxjngress),  making  trans|x>rtation  and 
storage  facilities  available  for  military  use  where 
military  necessity  exists,  by  authorizing  the 
removal  to  oth<T  fxiints  of  merchandise  in  customs 
custody. 

249.  .Septemlx-r  29,  1942.  Public  I.aw  719 

(77th  Congress),  amending  the  .Soil  Conservation 
and  Drimestic  Allotment  .Act  to  authorize  pay¬ 
ments  in  cases  where  farmers’  crops  are  acquirefl, 
prior  to  harvest,  in  connection  with  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  their  farms  for  use  in  the  national  war 
effort,  and  to  provide  for  the  division  of  such 
payments. 

250.  Octolx-r  1,  1942.  Public  I.aw  721  (77th 
f>>ngre.ss),  amending  .Sec.  61  of  the  .National 
Defense  Ac  t  of  June  3,  1916,  as  amendc-d,  for  the 
purfxjse  of  providing  State  and  Territorial 
military  forces  with  such  arms,  ammunition, 
clothing,  and  equipment  as  an’  deemed  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  exi’cute  their  internal  security 
rc’s[xjnsibilities  within  thc-ir  res[x’ctive  .States  aiicl 
lerritoric’s,  anci  for  cjtlier  pur|X)ses. 

251.  Octolxr  1,  1942.  Public  I.aw  722  (77th 
Omgre-ss),  amc-nding  the  Act  of  .May  19,  1926, 
entitled  “An  Act  tej  authorize  the  Prc-sidc-nt  to 
detail  cjfficers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  I  nited 
States  .Army,  .Navy,  and  .Marine  (x>r|>s  to  assist 


the  governments  of  the  Latin  American  republics 
in  military  and  naval  matters,”  to  include,  during 
war  or  a  declared  national  emergency,  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  such  other  countries  as  the  President 
deems  it  in  the  interest  of  national  defense  to 
assist. 

252.  Octolx*r  1,  1942.  Public  Law  723  (77th 
Congress),  increasing  by  $600,000,000  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  defense  housing 
under  the  Act  of  Octolx’r  14,  1940,  as  amended. 

253.  Octolx’i  1,  1942.  Public  Law  724  (77th 
Ckjngress),  authorizing  a  reduction  from  four  to 
three  years  in  the  course  of  instruction  at  the 
l’nited  States  Military  Academy. 

254.  October  1,  1942.  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration,  Restriction  Order  No.  1,  providing  for 
meat  restriction  by  establishing  quotas  for  slaugh¬ 
terers  of  controlled  meat  (beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb, 
and  pork).  {Federal  Register,  October  3,  1942.) 

255.  October  2,  1942.  Public  Law  729  (77th 
Congress),  amending  the  Emergency  Price  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1942  (see  L'nited  States  42,  Bi’t.i.ETtN, 
.April  1942),  to  aid  in  preventing  inflation,  by 
authorizing  and  directing  the  President,  on  or 
Ix’fore  November  1,  1942,  to  issue  a  general  order 
stabilizing  price’s,  wages,  and  salaries  affecting  the 
cost  of  living,  on  the  basis,  as  far  as  practicable,  of 
the  levels  which  existed  on  Septcmixrr  15,1 942. 


256.  Octolx-r  3,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9250,  providing  for  the  stabilization  of  the  na¬ 
tional  economy  by  establishing  an  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  .Stabilization  in  the  Office  for  Emergency 
Management  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  an  Economic 
.Stabilization  Director,  am)  outlining  his  duties  and 
functions;  prescribing  a  wage  and  salary  stabiliza¬ 
tion  policy  and  its  administrative  procedure;  and 
providing  for  the  stabilization  of  agricultural  com- 
mixlity  prices,  the  regulation  of  profits,  and  the 
granting  of  subsidies  to  insure  the  maximum  neces¬ 
sary  prixliiction  and  distribution  of  any  com- 
imxlity,  or  to  maintain  selling  prices,  or  to  prevent 
a  price  rise  inconsistent  with  the  pur|x»ses  of  this 
(9rder.  {Federal  Register,  (3ctolx’r  6,  1942.) 

257.  f)ctolx’r  3,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9251,  sus|x-nding  the  I’ight-hour  law  as  to  lalxirers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  the  CUvil  Aeronautics 
Administration  in  the  construction  of  public  worb 
m-i  essary  for  tlx-  succes.sful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
{Federal  Register,  f)ctolx’r  7,  1942.) 

258.  Octolx-r  6,  1942.  Piiblii-  l.aw  731  (77th 
( Congress).  Joint  Resolution  to  remove  certain 
limitations  on  the  cost  of  lonstruction  of  Army 
and  Navy  living  c|uarters. 
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259.  October  6,  1942.  Public  Law  732  (77th 
Congress),  amending  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors 
Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  to  extend 
the  relief  and  Ixmefits  provided  therein  to  certain 
persons,  to  include  certain  additional  proceedings 
and  transactions  therein,  to  provide  further 
relief  fur  persons  in  military  service,  to  change 
certain  insurance  provisions  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

IRrOl’AY 

3a.  Decemlx-r  12,  1941.  Executive  Resolution 
No.  531/941,  authorizing  the  importation  of  4 
million  liters  (1,056,710  gallons)  of  kerosene  from 
■Vgentina.  (l)iiirio  Oftcial,  December  22,  1941.) 
61a.  July  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
145/942,  requiring  declarations  of  stocks  on  hand 
of  materials  for  construction  and  ship  repair. 
(Diario  Oficial,  \\\\y  27,  1942.) 

63.  July  24,  1942.  Decree-law  rejx-aling  the 
requirement  that  the  50  percent  surtax  on 
imports  of  merchandise  must  lx-  paid  in  gold, 
and  waiving  the  surtax  entirely  on  s|X'cified 
articles  of  prime  nec<-ssity.  {Diario  Ofidal,  July 
29,  1942.) 

64.  July  28,  1942.  Presidential  decree  extending 
the  gasoline  rationing  system  already  in  effect 
(see  L'ruguay  Hr.  Bit.i.ktin,  Novemlx-r  1942). 
(/•7  I’a'is,  Montevideo,  .Xugust  1,  1942.) 

VKNKZl'KI.A 

2.  (C.orrection)  Deiemlx-r  11,  1941. 

.30a.  May  22,  1942.  Resolution  No.  15-2, 

.National  Price  Regulation  Board,  providing  that 
starting  June  1,  1942,  motor  vehicles  used  for 
freight  or  public  conveyance  cannot  run  rtn  the 
(araras-I.it  (iuaira  highway  without  a  permit 
from  the  National  Price  Regulation  Bttard. 
{(iacria  OJiiial,  May  22,  1942.) 

4()a.  June  18,  1942.  Resolution  No.  593, 

Ministry  of  Development,  adding  fire  extinguishers 
and  their  fluids  to  the  list  t>f  articles  «)f  prime 
ueces.sity.  ((»'arr/a  (>//r/a/,  June  18,  1942.) 

40/(.  June  18,  1942.  Resolution  No.  23,  National 
Price  Regulation  Board,  ftxing  the  maximum 
sales  prices  for  wheat  bread.  {Gaifta  OJifial, 
June  18,  1942.) 

40f.  June  18,  1942.  Resolution  No.  24,  National 
I  Price  Regulation  Board,  providing  that  tnerchants 
having  iron  dowels  or  Ix'ams  in  stock  may  sell 
'  them  only  to  metallie  construction  facUtries,  to 
builders,  or  to  individuals  having  some  building 
under  construction;  applicable  prices  are  tlxKX' 
<‘stablished  by  Resolution  No.  10  of  March  14, 

i 

I 

1 


1942  (see  Venezuela  21,  Bvlletin,  July  1942). 
{Gacfla  Ofidal,  June  18,  1942.) 

40(/.  June  18,  1942.  Resolution  No.  25-3, 

National  Price  Regulation  Board,  providing  that 
the  final  licenses  referred  to  in  Resolution  No. 
15-2  of  May  22,  1942  (see  30a  above)  for  travel 
on  the  Caracas-La  Guaira  highway  will  be 
granted  only  to  holders  of  provisional  permits 
appearing  on  the  National  Price  Regulation 
Board's  list  of  those  qualified  as  carriers  offering 
regular  service  between  Caracas  and  La  Guaira. 
(Cace/a  Ofidal,  June  18,  1942.) 

40e.  June  22,  1942.  Resolution  No.  26,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Regulation  Board,  providing  that 
bread,  food  paste,  and  cracker  manufacturers 
in  the  Federal  District  and  the  .Sucre  District  of 
the  .State  of  Miranda  may  not  sell  flour  from  their 
stocks  without  previous  authorization  from  the 
National  Price  Regulation  Board.  (Gaceta  Ofidal, 
June  22,  1942.) 

40/'.  June  22,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
140,  confirming  and  enlarging  on  Decree  No.  5t 
of  March  20,  1942  (sec  N'enezuela  23,  Bi  Li.tTiN, 
July  1942)  by  ordering  the  War  and  Navy  13e- 
partment  to  sell  the  one  German  ship  and  six 
Italian  ships  referred  to  in  .said  decree.  {Gacda 
Ofidal,  June  23,  1942.) 

Jt**'*'  23,  1942.  Resolution  No.  2"'-4,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Regulation  Board,  prescribing  the 
procedure  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  new  tires 
and  inner  tulx-s  and  the  retreading  of  used  tires. 
{Gacda  Ofidal,  }unv  23,  1942.) 

40A.  June  23,  1942.  Resolution  No.  28,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  maximum 
sales  prices  for  lard.  {Gacda  O/icial, }\inc  23,  1942.) 
41a.  July  3,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  152 
amplifying  Decrees  of  December  11,  1941  and 
I3ecemlx‘r  16,  1941  (see  Venezuela  2,  Bih.ftis 
.\pril  1942,  as  corrected  above,  and  4,  Bi’LI.etin, 
.■\pril  1 942,)  and  of  May  1 8,  1 942,  by  placing  the 
nM)\ement  of  United  States  currency  in  and  out 
t)f  Wnezuela  under  strict  control,  to  lx-  handled 
only  through  the  Central  Bank  of  Wnezuela. 
{Gacda  ()/ina/,  July  4,  1942.) 

41/i.  July  ",  1942.  Resolution  No.  28-5,  Na¬ 
tional  IVice  Regulation  Btxtrd,  providing  that 
motorized  freight  vehicles  or  public  conveyances 
may  n»>t  run  between  N’alencia  and  Puerto  Cabello 
without  a  special  license  issued  by  the  National 
IVice  Regulation  Ik)ard.  {Gacda  Ofidal,  July  7, 
1942.) 

44.  (Correction)  July  15,  1942.  Resolution  No. 
32,  National  Price  Regulation  Btwrd,  further 
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regulating  the  sale  of  flour  stocks  by  bread,  food 
paste,  and  cracker  manufacturers  in  the  Federal 
District  and  the  Sucre  District  of  the  State  of 
Miranda  and  revoking  Resolution  No.  26  of 
June  22,  1942  (see  40e  above).  (Cacela  Oficial, 
July  16,  1942.) 

48a.  July  25,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  Xo. 
166,  enlarging  on  the  purpose  of  the  restriction 
of  the  exercise  of  specified  individual  guarantees 
as  established  by  the  Decree  of  Decemlx-r  11, 
1941  (see  Venezuela  2,  Bullktin,  April  1942,  as 
corrected  above)  by  creating  a  Commission  to 
study  the  application  in  each  individual  case  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Decrees  of  December  1 1 , 
1941,  and  December  16,  1941  (see  Venezuela  4, 
BfLi-ETiN,  .■\pril  1942)  and  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  any  similar  measures  that  would  be 
for  the  good  of  the  national  economy.  (Gactta 
Oficial,  }u\y  25,  1942.) 

51.  .\ugust  12,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  Xo. 

191,  authorizing  the  replacement  of  bills  of  lading 
covering  merchandise  originating  in  Fmgland 
and  destined  for  Venezuela  with  transshipment 
in  Curasao,  by  those  made  out  in  C'.uragao 

by  the  agent  or  captain  of  the  boat  carrying  the 

freight  to  Wnezuela,  after  seeing  the  original 
bills  of  lading  or  the  information  contained 
in  the  corresponding  manifest.  (Gacrta  OJicial, 
.August  12.  1942.) 

52.  .August  12,  1942.  Resolution  Xo.  38, 

Xational  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  maxi* 
mum  sales  prices  for  kerosene  superseding  those 
given  in  the  Resolution  of  March  14,  1942  (sec 
Venezuela  21,  Bit.i.etin,  July  1942).  (Gacrta 
Oficial,  .August  12,  1942.) 

53.  .August  28,  1942.  Resolution  Xo.  39, 

Xational  Price  Regulation  Board,  requiring  all 
merchants,  builders,  and  individuals  to  declare 
their  stocks  of  iron  dowels  in  excess  of  250  kilos 
and  Ix-ams  in  excess  of  10  kilos,  and  further 
regulating  the  sale  of  said  articl«-s  (see  40(  alxive). 
(Gacrta  Oftcial,  .August  28,  1942.) 

54.  .August  28,  1942.  Resolution  .No.  40,  Xa¬ 
tional  Price  Regulation  Board,  freezing  a|>artment 
rents  and  issuing  relative  regulations,  (fiairta 
Oficial,  .August  29,  1942.J 


55.  August  28,  1942.  Resolution  No.  41,  Xa¬ 
tional  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  maximum 
sales  prices  for  nails  used  in  the  shoe  industry. 
(Gacrta  Oficial,  August  29,  1942.) 

56.  August  28,  1942.  Resolution  No.  42,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  maximum 
sales  prices  for  accessories  for  kerosene  ranges  and 
stoves.  (Gacrta  Oficial,  August  29,  1942.) 

57.  August  30,  1 942.  Resolution,  National  Price 
Regulation  Board,  fixing  maximum  sales  prices  for 
certain  medicinal  products  and  in  some  cases 
revising  the  prices  given  in  the  Resolution  of  June 
30,  1942  (see  V'enczuela  41,  Buli.etin,  November 
1942).  (Gacrta  Oficial,  September  1,  1942.) 

58.  .September  1,  1942.  Resolution  No.  43-8, 
National  Price  Regulation  Board,  providing  that 
prices  for  motor  vehicles  will  be  determined  by  the 
National  Price  Regulation  Board,  issuing  regula¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  registration  of  said  vehicles, 
and  revoking  Resolution  No.  6  of  F'ebruary  3, 1942 
(sec  Venezuela  13,  Bulletin,  June  1942).  (Gacrta 
Oficial,  September  1,  1942.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

48a.  September  8  (?),  1942.  Accord  Ix-tween 
the  United  .States  and  Brazil  to  improve  produc¬ 
tion  of  basic  foodstuffs  in  Northern  Brazil. 
(Bolrtim,  Departamento  de  Imprensa  e  Propa¬ 
ganda,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  15,  1942,  and 
Press  Rrlrasr,  Office  of  the  Ccxirdinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  Washington,  .Septemljcr,  1942.) 

51.  (Bullrtin,  United  .States  Department  of  .State, 
September  19,  1942.) 

52.  Octolx-r  2,  1942.  Reciprocal  defen.se  pact 
Ix-tween  Cuba  and  Mexico,  designed  primarily 
to  combat  Axis  submarine  warfare  in  the  Carib- 
Ix-an  and  Culf  of  Mexico.  (Aere  i'ork  limes, 
Octolx-r  3,  1942.) 

53.  0<  toix-i  6,  1942.  Protcx  cil  signe-d  at  Wash¬ 
ington  by  the  Acting  Sc-cretary  of  .State,  the 
Amba.ssador  of  the  .Soviet  Union,  and  the  British 
Minister,  regarding  delivc-ry  by  the-  L'nited  .States 
and  (ireat  Britain  to  the  Soviet  I'nion  of  military 
(-cpiipment,  munitions,  and  raw  materials. 
(1‘rrss  Rrlrasr,  United  .Statc-s  De-partment  of 
.State,  Oc  tolx-r  6,  1942.) 


<  «MirtrM>  ti|  iltr  rtiii(*«|  SiHtrM  1  ><>|Mirt iitrni  ol  Acrtrulliirr 

ARcimixrrs  nRA\viN(;  oi  tmk  aomimstration  builoinc;  of  the  inter- 
AMERICAN  INSi  rn  i  E  OF  ACRUT’ETl  RAE  SCIENCT:S  AT  TTRRIAI.BA. 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  met  in  special  session  October 
7,  1942. 

Inter -American  Institute  of  Agricultural 
Sciences 

The  first  matter  taken  up  by  the  Board 
was  the  location  of  the  office  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Inter- American  Institute  of 
.Xgricultural  Sciences.  At  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  on  July  2,  1942,  the  Governing  Board 
had  received  the  report  of  the  Inter- .Amer¬ 
ican  C'ommittee  on  .Agriculture  relative  to 
the  organization  of  the  Institute.  That  re¬ 
port,  made  in  .April  1942,  recommended 
acceptance  of  the  proposal  of  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Committee  from  the  United  States 


Department  of  .Agriculture  which,  after 
studying  the  sites  offered  for  the  Institute 
by  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Sal¬ 
vador,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and 
Venezuela,  recommended  establishment  of 
the  Institute  office  at  the  site  offered  by 
the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica. 

.Action  on  this  recommendation  was  post¬ 
poned  at  the  spjecial  meeting  of  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  on  July  2,  in  order  to  give  the 
twenty-one  .American  Governments  time 
to  consider  the  matter  fully.  By  October 
nineteen  countries  had  sent  favorable  re¬ 
plies,  and  therefore,  by  a  vote  of  nineteen, 
with  members  from  two  countries  abstain¬ 
ing  from  voting,  the  Board  approved  the 
establishment  of  the  Institute's  first  field 
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Photograph  by  II  K.  AIHnl.  t*.  S.  T>.  A. 


SITE  OF  THE  I.NTER-AMERICAX  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES 

The  government  of  Costa  Rica  gave  the  Institute  more  than  1200  acres  of  fertile  land  near  Turrialba,  a 
town  situated  on  the  Atlantic  side  about  2000  feet  above  sea  level  and  62  miles  from  Puerto  Limon. 

The  office  of  the  Institute  will  lie  built  on  the  land  shown  in  the  left  center  of  this  view. 

office  at  Turrialba,  Costa  Rica.  Board  their  capacity  as  governing  Ixiard  mem- 

memljers  were  reminded  by  the  Director  liers  of  the  Institute,  to  consider  tht 

General  of  the  Pan  .Xmerican  Union  that  election  of  a  Director  and  Secretary  of 
the  regulations  of  the  Institute,  which  has  that  organization.  Dr.  Earl  N.  Brc-ssman. 

its  permanent  headquarters  in  Washing-  until  recently  Director  of  the  Agricultural 

ton,  provide  for  establishment  of  additional  Division  in  the  Office  of  the  Ctxirdinator 

offices  and  experimental  stations  in  other  of  Inter-.\merican  Affairs  and  prior  to 

countries  of  the  continent  as  and  when  that  connected  with  the  United  Stales 

deemed  advisable.  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  unani- 

According  to  the  organic  statutes  and  mously  elected  Director  of  the  Institute, 

by-laws  of  the  Inter-American  Institute  Dr.  Bressman’s  choice  of  Mr.  Jos6  L. 

of  Agricultural  Sciences,  memliers  of  the  Colom,  Ghief  of  the  Division  of  Agri- 

Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  cultural  Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American 

Union  are  ex  ojficio  memlx^rs  of  the  Union,  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  the  Insti- 

governing  Ixxly  of  the  Institute.  There-  tute,  was  also  unanimously  approved.  It 

fore,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  the  should  lie  added  that  Mr.  Colom  continues 

Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  his  connection  with  the  Pan  American 

Union,  the  memlx*rs  met  immediately  in  Union. 
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Plans  for  the  Institute  (then  called 
Institute  of  Tropical  Agriculture)  were 
described  at  some  length  in  an  article  by 
Dr.  Bressman,  Projects  in  Inter-American 
Agricultural  Cooperation,  jjublished  in  the 
February  1942  issue  of  the  BtT.EETiN.  Its 
purposes  were  outlined  as  follows  by  the 
Honorable  Henry  A.  Wallace,  now  Mce 
President  of  the  United  States,  while  he 
was  Secretary  of  .\griculture:  “Promotion 
of  a  better  balanced  agricultural  economy 
in  the  VV'estern  Hemisphere;  preparation 
of  comprehensive  data  on  the  agricultural 
problems  of  the  American  republics; 
development  of  a  broad  knowledge  of 
tropical  agricultural  pests  and  diseases; 
solution  of  serious  problems  in  crop  and 
animal  production;  and  creation  of  under¬ 
standing  among  future  agricultural  leaders 
of  the  Americas.” 

The  attainment  of  these  objectives  would 
be  invaluable  to  all  inhabitants  of  the 
.^mericas,  and  much  is  to  be  expected  of 
this  new  scientific  institution. 

Inlet -American  copyright  protection 

.\nother  matter  considered  by  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  at  its  October  7  session  was 
the  report  of  the  C'ommittee  of  the 
Governing  Board  appointed  to  give  effect 
to  the  resolution  on  inter-American  copy¬ 
right  protection  (No.  XXXIX)  approved 
by  the  Eighth  International  Conference  of 
.American  States  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
Committee’s  report,  which  recommended 
calling  a  special  conference  of  experts  to 
assemble  in  Washington  on  or  liefore 
April  1,  1943,  to  consider  a  copyright 
protocol,  was  approved,  contingent,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  whether  or  not  the  necessary 
priorities  for  the  transportation  of  delegates 
may  lx*  obtained. 


Fundamental  principles  of  international 
law 

Another  topic  discussed  by  the  Governing 
Board  was  the  project  of  resolution  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  governments  members  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  by  the  Inter- 
.‘\merican  Juridical  Committee,  now  meet¬ 
ing  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  regard  to  a  re¬ 
affirmation  of  fundamental  principles  of 
international  law.  The  Board  agreed 
upon  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
consider  the  resolution  and  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  project  suggested  by  the 
Government  of  \’enezuela,  and  to  report 
at  a  later  date. 

Bank  of  Agricultural  Credit 

The  Second  Inter-.-\merican  Conference 
of  .Agriculture,  which  met  in  July  1942  at 
Mexico  City,  approved  a  resolution  asking 
the  Pan  .American  Union  to  study  the 
question  of  establishing  a  Bank  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Credit.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
matter  was  deemed  by  the  Governing 
Board  to  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Inter- .American  Financial  and  Economic 
•Advisory  Committee,  a  proposal  that  the 
matter  lx*  referred  to  that  Committee  for 
consideration  was  approved. 

Resolution  of  condolence 

.A  resolution  of  condolence  was  adopted 
by  the  Board  relative  to  the  death  of  Dr. 
Esteban  Gil  Borges,  who  was  for  12 
years  .Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  L’nion  and  later  Minister  of  Foreign 
-Affairs  of  Venezuela.  The  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  was  asked 
to  transmit  the  resolution  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Venezuela  and  the  family  of  Dr. 
Gil  Borges. 


Pan  American  NEWS 


Message  of  the  President  of  Mexico 

In  his  annual  message  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  Congress  on  September  1 , 1 942, 
President  Manuel  Avila  Camacho  of 
Mexico  reported  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
discussing  at  length  a  great  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  of  national  and  international  interest. 
Mexico,  allied  with  the  other  free  nations 
of  the  world,  is  doing  its  share  in  the  war 
against  the  Axis,  and  the  voluminous  facts 
and  figures  presented  in  the  President’s 
report  reveal  the  Government's  achieve¬ 
ments  during  the  preceding  twelvemonth 
leading  toward  Ixjth  improvement  of  na¬ 
tional  life  and  preser\’ation  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  democracy. 

.■\n  analysis  of  the  sections  of  the  report 
devoted  to  the  various  government  de¬ 
partments  makes  clear  that  the  basis  of 
Mexico’s  national  and  international  policy 
the  past  year  was  as  exfiressed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  when  he  spoke  these  words; 

In  the  fateful  times  which  the  oppression  of 
dictatorships  has  impijsed  upon  the  world,  the 
first  law  is  to  live,  and  in  order  to  live-  and  live 
with  honor— one  thing  alx>ve  all  others  is  urgent: 
the  logical  and  c(K>rdinated  use  of  the  multiple 
possibilities  of  the  country.  That  is  the  reason 
why,  in  addressing  my  fellow  citizens,  I  have  s»i 
often  reiterated  in  recent  months  my  exhortations 
to  work  and  concord.  A  nation  that  priKlucj-s 
tjadly,  or  that  do<-s  n»>t  [jriKluce,  or  that  wastes  in 
unneces.sary  extravaganc  «•  what  it  prmluces,  is  a 
nation  defeated  in  advance.  f)n  the  other  hand, 
how  r  an  a  nation  wr-akenr-d  by  discord  prcKluce? 
Th«-s«-  two  requirements  for  vic  tory,  strength  and 
gcxKl  will,  have  tieen  anrl  will  continue  to  lie  iny 
essc-ntial  concern  as  President  c>f  this  country.  .  .  . 
Tci  win  the  war,  the  entire  country  must  con¬ 
tribute:  today,  with  its  work,  its  heart,  and  its  in¬ 
telligence;  tcjmorrccw,  [>erha|>s,  with  its  blcxHl  and 
its  courage.  ...  In  the-  struggle  we  have-  ac¬ 
cepted  we  are  not  alcme.  .  .  .  Our  essential  duty 


now  is  to  coop)crate  with  the  democracies  to  hastes  I 
the  end  of  the  war.  •■Ml  of  us  feel  this  duty  and  w  I 
are  complying  with  it  to  the  full  measure  of  our  I 
ability  under  the  circumstances.  .  .  .  The  pos-  B 
tulates  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  are  not  mere 
phrases  written  on  pajx-r.  VVe  have  faith  in  the 
statesmen  who  signed  that  Charter.  Behind  thexe 
statesmen  are  their  nations,  all  the  nations  that, 
like  ours,  desire  a  better  order  and  a  better 
mcx-racy  in  a  better  world. 

The  message  detailed  at  some  length 
Mexico’s  attitude  and  activities  in  the 
field  of  international  relations  and  the 
Government’s  action  for  internal  securiu 
of  the  country'  by  virtue  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  jxjwers  granted  the  President  by 
the  war  decree  of  June  1,  1942. 

Discussion  of  the  first  topic  was  prefaced 
by  the  statement  that  even  before  the 
American  nations  entered  the  world 
conflict,  Mexico's  policy  was  directed 
toward  maintaining  complete  respect  for 
its  national  sovereignty,  avoiding  dangers 
to  the  country  resulting  from  the  war,  and 
preventing  the  development  or  spread 
within  the  country  of  any  kind  of  anti¬ 
democratic  activities. 

I'he  President  pointed  out  that  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Great  Britain,  which 
had  been  broken  off  at  the  time  of  the 
oil  expropriations  in  March  1938,  were 
resumed  (jii  Octol)er  22,  1941;  also,  early 
in  December  1941  diplomatic  represen¬ 
tatives  were  accredited  to  the  free  gov¬ 
ernments  in  exile  of  Belgium,  the  Nether-  H 
lands,  Norway,  and  Poland.  'I’he  Pearl 
Harbor  attack  radically  changed  the 
international  situation  and,  solemnly  reit¬ 
erating  its  go(Kl  faith  and  adherence  to  its 
inter-Ameriean  contractual  obligations, 
.Mexico  .severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
lajsan  on  Ib’ceiiiber  8  and  with  Germany 
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and  Italy  on  December  11,  1941.  Numer¬ 
ous  measures  were  subsequently  adopted 
to  prevent  espionae;e  and  all  kinds  of 
subversive  activities  within  the  country  by 
the  totalitarian  powers,  and  other  steps 
were  taken  by  means  of  official  decrees  to 
facilitate  and  generally  to  assist  the  war 
effort  of  the  United  Nations,  such  as 
conceding  special  privileges  to  boats, 
planes,  and  troops  of  .American  nations  at 
war,  authorizing  the  exportation  of  basic 
strategic  products  not  only  to  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  nations  but  also  to  Great  Britain, 
China,  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  and  similar 
others.  Ihe  President  also  recounted  at 
some  length  the  facts  regarding  Mexico’s 
prominent  role  at  the  Third  Meeting  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  With  the  attacks  in  May  1942 
by  .Axis  submarines  on  Mexican  shipping 
in  Caribljean  waters,  Mexico’s  position 
changed  again;  war  was  declared  on  the 
.Axis  and  on  June  14,  1942,  Mexico 
adhered  to  the  Declaration  of  the  United 
Nations,  pledging  itself  to  u.se  all  its  military 
and  economic  resources  against  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Tripartite  Pact. 

Another  pha.se  of  Mexican  foreign  affairs 
diat  merited  special  treatment  by  the 
President  was  the  question  of  Mexican- 
United  Slates  relations.  He  recalled  the 
several  steps  recently  taken  toward  settling 
matters  that  had  lieen  jx'nding  lx*tween 
the  two  countries  for  some  years:  the 
(Haims  ('onvention;  the  fixing  of  in¬ 
demnities  for  the  oil  exprojiriations  (which, 
said  the  President,  thus  “legally  consum¬ 
mates  the  most  important  step  ever  taken 
l)y  our  country  in  the  jiath  of  its  economic 
lilM'ration’’);  stabilization  of  the  jh'so- 
dollar  exchange;  the  silver  purchase  agree¬ 
ment  and  the  increase  in  the  price  from 
.US  to  4.S  cents  an  ounce;  F^xport-Import 
Bank  financing  of  Mexican  highway  con¬ 
struction;  lease-leiul  aid  for  the  modern¬ 
ization  of  army  equi|)ment;  initiation  of 


negotiations  for  a  trade  agreement;  and 
the  arrangement  for  the  employment  of 
Mexican  farm  hands  in  the  United  States. 
.All  these,  said  the  President,  happily 
indicate  the  confidence,  cordiality,  and 
mutual  resjject  that  now  characterize 
Mexico's  relations  with  its  neighbor  to 
the  north. 

S{K*aking  of  steps  taken  for  national 
security  and  defense,  particularly  since 
the  suspension  of  individual  constitutional 
guarantees  by  the  decree  of  June  1,  the 
C’hief  E.xecutive  mentioned  various  meas¬ 
ures  adopted  in  regard  to  the  safety  and 
registration  of  foreigners  resident  in  the 
country;  vigilance  over  nationals  of  the 
.Axis  Powers  and  the  administration  of 
their  confiscated  goods  and  profierties; 
restrictions  on  immigration  from  Europe; 
control  of  radio  broadcasts,  telegraph,  and 
telephone  communications;  nullification 
of  naturalization  papers  of  .Axis  nationals; 
the  decree  putting  into  effect  the  obliga¬ 
tory  military  service  law;  the  civilian 
defense  act;  and  others  of  the  same  ilk. 
Continuing  in  the  same  category,  the 
President  recalled  several  decrees  aimed 
at  economic  improvement,  planning,  and 
use  of  natural  resources  to  the  l>est  advan¬ 
tage,  such  as  those  establishing  the  Mixed 
Regional  Economic  Councils  and  the 
National  Economic  Planning  Commission 
and  exempting  mining  enterprises  from  the 
})ayment  of  income  taxes  for  the  duration 
of  the  war;  the  rent  control  act  for  the 
Federal  District;  the  rublx'r  exploitation 
act:  the  establishment  of  the  national 
employment  bureau;  and  various  similar 
decrees. 

•A  gauge  of  the  nation’s  expanding  econ¬ 
omy  is  the  impit'ssive  increase  in  national 
revenues  revealed  by  the  President.  Ex- 
IxMulitures  had  Ix'cn  budgeted  at  22“’.- 
12‘)  pe.sos,  but  by  executive  decree  this 
amount  was  increased  by  ‘)l.‘^2d,4(>2  |x'sos. 
Income  for  the  first  six  months  of  I ‘M2  had 
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been  estimated  at  278,005,368  {jesos,  but 
actual  receipts  for  that  period  reached 
315,620,233  pesos,  an  increase  of  13.5  per¬ 
cent  over  the  estimate.  There  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  decrease  in  collections  from  im¬ 
port  duties — 10,115,759  {x*sos  Ix’low  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year — 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  income  tax 
yielded  9,645,576  pesos  and  industrial 
taxes  21,661,997  pesos  more  than  had  lieen 
anticipated  for  the  same  period. 

Public  w'orks  financing  during  the  year 
was  accomplished  by  the  issuance  of  high¬ 
way,  irrigation,  railw'ay,  and  electric  power 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  208,500,000  pe.sos,  of 
which  25,174,000  pesos  had  Ix'en  amor¬ 
tized  by  .August  31,  1942.  Additional 
highway  and  irrigation  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  296,600,000  pe.sos  are  now  in 
the  process  of  lx*ing  issued.  Service  on  all 
Ixmds  is  Ijeing  met  when  due,  lx?ing  guar¬ 
anteed  by  earmarked  federal  taxes. 

Efforts  of  the  Executive  Power  and  the 
Departments  of  the  Treasury,  National 
Economy,  and  .Agriculture,  said  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  have  been  studiously  directed  toward 
achieving  a  general  and  systematic  in¬ 
crease  in  production  of  agriculture,  manu- 
faeturing,  and  mining  industries.  Plans  for 
expansion  of  sugar  production  and  process¬ 
ing  facilities  are  lx*ing  financed  by  the 
sugar  tax;  mining  activities  received  a 
great  impulse,  first,  generally,  liecause  of 
the  increased  demand  for  metals  for  war 
use,  second,  specifically,  became  of  the 
U.  S.  Metals  Reserve  Company  agreement 
to  acquire  surpluses  of  specified  strategic 
metals  and  mineral  products,  and  third, 
Ijecause  of  credit  facilities  extended  by  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  expanding 
existing  mining  activity  and  placing  under 
exploitation  hitherto  unexploited  mineral 
reserves. 

Substantial  efforts  were  made  during  the 
year  by  means  of  various  price  and  export 
control  laws  and  the  creation  of  distribu¬ 


tion  and  control  organisms  to  prevent 
scarcities  of  articles  of  prime  necessity  and 
any  undue  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  To 
meet  the  increasingly  serious  problem  of 
securing  timely  supplies  of  necessary'  raw 
materials  and  other  goods  whose  chief 
source  of  supply  is  now  the  United  States, 
an  agreement  was  made  with  that  countrs 
for  the  establishment  of  global  quotas  and 
a  system  of  certificates  of  necessity  was 
inaugurated  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  securing 
United  States  export  permits.  This  policy 
had  good  results,  the  President  announced; 
licenses  were  recently  approved,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  for  immediate  shipment  to  Mexico 
of  large  quantities  of  tin,  iron,  and  steel 
destined  for  the  use  of  the  National  Rail¬ 
ways,  and  wool  and  paper  pulp  sufficient 
to  maintain  for  some  time  the  activities 
of  the  industries  dependent  upon  those 
elements. 

The  oil  industry,  according  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  is  pursuing  its  activities  in  spite  of  the 
obstacles  created  by  the  war.  It  has  main¬ 
tained  its  installations  through  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  some  indisj)ensable  equipment 
and  materials,  although  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  expand  refineries  and  construct 
new  ones  in  accordance  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  program  that  had  been  planned. 
Geological  and  geophysical  explorations, 
essential  for  future  development  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  were  carried  on  through  the  year 
by  several  brigades  of  experts  in  the  various 
oil  producing  zones  and  eight  new  wells 
were  put  into  production.  Domestic  con¬ 
sumption  during  the  first  half  of  1942  was 
greater  than  for  the  corresponding  term 
during  the  four  preceding  years.  Distri¬ 
bution  within  the  country  was  generally 
satisfactory,  the  only  difficulty  arising  from 
lack  of  transportation  facilities.  The  grad¬ 
ual  improvement  in  exports  that  had  been 
apparent  in  1941,  in  relation  to  1940,  was 
sharply  stopjjed  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1942  fx*cause  of  the  sinking  of  one  Ameri- 
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can  and  four  Mexican  tankers  that  formed 
part  of  the  Mexican  oil  fleet.  Added  to 
this  difiiculty  was  the  unprecedented  cost 
of  marine  insurance  which  caused  a  tem- 
|X)rary  paralysis  of  foreia;!!  shijimcnts. 
A  recent  arranaiement,  however,  the 
President  stated,  was  made  to  adjust  the 
insurance  charges,  and  with  the  insurance 
pavments  on  the  sunken  ships  efforts  will 
he  made  to  acquire  new  transportation. 
The  value  of  oil  exports,  28,114,145  pesos, 
in  the  first  half  of  1942,  was  very  low  in 
comparison  with  the  level  attained  during 
the  same  period  in  previous  years.  The 
average  price  per  barrel,  however,  was 
above  that  of  earlier  years,  being  SI. 10,  as 
compared  to  94  cents  in  1941  and  89  cents 
in  1940.  The  President  also  mentioned 
the  fact  that  in  May  1942  a  new  labor 
contract  was  made  with  the  oil  workers 
.syndicate,  defining  the  rights  and  obliga¬ 
tions  of  both  workers  and  Petroleos  Mexi- 
canos,  which  will,  it  is  expected,  make 
possible  the  development  of  the  industry's 
activities  without  prejudicial  controversies. 

.\  plan  of  agricultural  mobilization  was 
put  into  efl'cct,  stated  the  President,  the 
principal  aims  of  which  are:  to  produce 
all  that  is  necessary  for  national  con¬ 
sumption;  to  increase  production  of  raw 
materials  for  industrial  u.se;  to  supply  the 
requirements  of  L'nitcd  States  markets 
which  are  cut  ofl'  by  the  war  from  supplies 
in  other  parts  of  the  world;  and  to  increase 
the  cultivation  of  products  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  usefulness,  have  been  neg¬ 
lected  in  the  past.  A  general  increase  in 
agricultural  production  in  1941  over  that 
of  1940  was  mentioned  by  the  President 
as  a  heartening  indication  of  ])rogrcss  in 
that  field.  Wheat  production  was  up 
35  percent,  corn  29  percent,  and  cacao 
22  percent,  and  in  1942,  he  added,  the 
largest  cotton  crop  in  the  nation's  history 
was  expected. 

1  he  National  Bank  of  .Agricultural 


CTcdit  did  business  during  the  year  with 
427  societies  whose  membership  com¬ 
prises  more  than  10,000  small  farmers, 
and  with  49  private  large-scale  producers. 
Total  loans  exceeded  11,700,000  pesos, 
an  increase  of  about  5,500,000  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  National  Bank  of 
Ejidal  Credit  extended  its  services  to 
5.540  societies  and  more  than  430,000 
farmers.  The  total  area  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  crops  of  which  were  under¬ 
written  by  credits  received  from  the 
Ejidal  Bank,  was  approximately  2.223,900 
acres.  Repayments  on  loans  during  the 
year  were  highly  satisfactory,  having 
reached  a  figure  of  approximately  61,800,- 
000  pesos.  Loans  during  the  same  period 
exceeded  the  sum  repaid  by  only  about 
3,000,000  pesos. 

L'nder  the  Agrarian  Department  177 
ejidos,  divided  into  8,916  land  parcels  and 
comprising  a  total  area  of  about  198,200 
acres  of  irrigated  land  and  7,600  parcels 
totaling  92,000  acres  of  sea.sonal  land, 
were  apportioned,  and  4,734  titles  granted. 
During  the  year  covered  by  the  President’s 
message  989  presidential  orders  were 
signed  proclaiming  the  inaffectibility  of 
lands  comprising  5,688,400  acres  and 
benefiting  42,504  farmers.  On  July  22, 
1942,  an  executive  order  was  issued 
authorizing  the  .Agrarian  Department  to 
increase  the  extent  of  land  parcels  to 
double  the  size  that  each  ejidatario  is  at 
pre.sent  cidtivating,  providing  that  such 
increases  entail  no  encroachment  upon 
the  rights  of  other  farmers  in  the  same  area. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  communica¬ 
tions,  the  President  announced  that  the 
Government  redoubled  its  determination 
to  extend  the  national  highway  network 
to  meet  new  defense  and  economic  needs. 
Workonftxleral  highwaysduring  the  year — 
surveying,  grading,  surfacing,  culverts, 
etc. — was  completed  on  approximately 
2,300  miles,  at  a  total  cost  of  75,827,630 
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pesos,  which  represents  a  considerable  ad¬ 
vance  over  previous  years.  The  total  fed¬ 
eral  highway  system  now  extends  to  a 
length  of  nearly  7,000  miles.  Bridges  have 
been  planned  to  cost  1,888,000  pesos,  of 
which  amount  1,318,000  pesos  has  already 
been  invested.  One  of  the  important 
bridges  finished  during  the  year  was  “El 
Marques”  on  the  highway  from  the  capital 
to  the  Guatemalan  Ixirder.  Road  main¬ 
tenance  cost  12.324,500  pesos,  while  ex¬ 
penditures  on  federally-aided  state  roads 
totaled  34,266,868  pesos,  plus  2,345,000 
pesos  spent  for  bridges.  The  President 
stressed  the  e.xceptional  militarv  and  eco¬ 
nomic  significance  of  the  following  high¬ 
ways  completed  or  materially  advanced 
during  the  year  in  various  parts  of  the 
country:  Tijuana-La  Paz;  Sonoyta-Punta 
Penasco;  Nogales-Guadalajara;  Mcxico- 
Suchiate;  Mexico-Juarez;  Mexico-Xautla- 
Poza  Rica;  Mexico-Tuxpan;  .\capulco- 
Zihuatanejo;  Durango-Mazatlan;  Jiquil- 
pan-Golima;  and  those  in  the  Yucatan 
Peninsula.  Other  roads  of  less  general 
importance  but  highly  beneficial  to  their 
particular  localities  were  constructed  in 
the  States  of  Morelos,  Guerrero,  Jalisco, 
and  -Michoacan.  In  the  States  of  Oaxaca, 
Jalisco,  Aguascalientes,  Xuevo  Leon,  and 
Tamaulipas  there  was  noteworthy  activity 
in  the  construction  of  federal-state  roads. 

1  he  construction  of  new  railways  was  as 
extensive  and  rapid  as  was  compatible 
with  the  scarcity  of  certain  vital  construc¬ 
tion  materials.  The  President  reported 
.satisfactory  progress,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  on  the  Puerto  .Mcxico-C^ampeche 
line,  particularly  in  the  construction  of 
fxrrmancnt  railway  bridges  over  the  jirin- 
cipal  rivers  in  Tabasco;  and  he  stated  that 
surveying  parties  have  been  laying  out 
the  route  for  the  link  to  be  built  connecting 
the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Oriente 
Railway  with  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  National  Railways 


has  lieen  progressing,  said  the  President, 
based  on  improvement  of  services  and  an 
increased  income  rather  than  on  any  sac¬ 
rifice  of  the  personnel.  Contracts  have 
been  completed  for  the  purchase  of  33  loco¬ 
motives,  2,000  freight  cars,  270  gondola 
cars,  200  tank  cars,  and  20  mail  and  ex¬ 
press  coaches,  repre.senting  an  investment 
of  68,000,000  fjesos,  of  which  35,000,000 
has  already  been  paid  by  the  National 
Treasury  from  the  account  of  the  National 
Railways.  The  Railways  have  had  to 
carry  an  added  burden  of  freight  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  shortage  or  absence  of  mari¬ 
time  transportation,  the  President  re¬ 
marked,  and  as  soon  as  the  total  of  the  new 
equipment  is  received  and  put  into  use,  the 
efficiency  of  the  service  will  lie  greatly  en¬ 
hanced.  Total  receipts  of  the  Railways 
during  the  year  were  187,000,000  pesos,  an 
increase  of  24,000,000  over  the  preceding 
year.  Even  so,  this  sum  was  still  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  reor¬ 
ganization  plan,  and  federal  aid  of 
68,000,000  pesos  was  pledged,  with  the 
possibility  that  the  amount  may  be  in¬ 
creased.  By  an  executive  order  the  wages 
of  railway  workers  were  raised  to  guarantee 
them  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  in 
return,  the  President  stated,  the  nation 
could  expect  their  loyal,  efficient,  and 
disciplined  collaboration. 

A  new'  education  law  was  approved  on 
January  23,  1942,  defining  standards  for 
the  unification  and  crxirdination  of  edu¬ 
cational  activities  in  the  republic,  and 
mixed  education  commissions  were  cre¬ 
ated,  composed  of  national  and  local 
representatives,  for  the  purpo.se  of  unifying 
the  systems.  Regional  meetings  for  school 
zone  insjx:ctors  were  held  for  discussion, 
exchange  of  ideas,  and  suggestion  of 
adequate  solutions  for  the  many  vital 
[iroblems  affecting  education  throughout 
the  country.  The  total  education  budget 
for  1942  was  91,000,000  [x-sos,  11,000,000 
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above  that  for  the  preceding  year,  the 
additional  amount  being  used  to  rover 
increases  in  teachers’  salaries,  based  on 
their  preparation,  efficiency,  and  length 
of  service;  new  buildings  in  the  Federal 
District;  rent,  books,  and  supplies;  cul¬ 
tural  missions;  and  other  expenses  of 
administration  and  maintenance. 

In  the  390  school  zones  of  the  nation 
(excluding  the  Federal  District),  12,000 
rural  schools  are  now  functioning,  211 
demonstration  schools,  20  frontier  schools, 
42  model  schools,  391  day  and  28  night 
schools  for  adults,  and  1,054  Article  123 
schools  (built  and  maintained,  as  required 
l)v  Art.  123  of  the  Constitution,  by  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  for  the  children  of  their 
lalxjrers).  Registration  in  these  schools 
last  year  totaled  1,030,000  pupils.  There 
is  still  a  grave  insufficiency  of  sch(X)ls  in 
the  Federal  District,  although  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  continued  with  faithfulness  and 
determination  its  efforts  to  remedy  the 
situation.  The  present  program  calls  for 
36  new  schools,  said  the  President;  .some 
business  enterprises  are  taking  steps  for 
the  construction  of  the  schools  required  of 
them  hy  Article  123;  and  through  private 
initiative  a  fund  of  900,000  pesos  has  been 
collected  for  the  erection  of  a  primary  and 
secondary  school  center.  Total  attend¬ 
ance  last  year  was  240,000  in  the  public 
schools  and  an  additional  21,000  in  private 
schools.  Adult  education  requirements 
in  the  Federal  District  arc  being  met  in 
.505  day  schools  and  72  night  schools. 
.Secondary,  higher,  and  technical  educa¬ 
tion  also  received  due  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  and  notable 
progress  was  achieved  in  coordinating 
programs  and  outlining  standards. 

Improvement  in  living  standards  of  the 
Indian  groups  continued  to  be  of  .special 
concern,  stated  the  President.  N’arious 
economic-social  activities  of  an  experi¬ 
mental  order  were  undertaken  jointly  by 


federal  and  state  authorities  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  experience  already  gained  and 
ultimately  introducing  whatever  legal  re¬ 
forms  might  be  considered  advisable  to 
achieve  the  desired  ends.  These  activi¬ 
ties  took  the  form  of  improvement  and 
colonization  missions  and  regional  tech¬ 
nical  training  centers,  and  while  it  is  still 
too  early  to  report  upon  results,  great 
hopes  are  held  for  the  future,  the  President 
announced.  V’arious  economic,  sanitary, 
and  social  problems  were  treated  during 
the  year,  covering  such  activities  as  the 
establishment  of  cooperative  stores,  the 
direction  of  agricultural  and  stockraising 
methods,  sanitary  housing  construction, 
installation  of  water  systems  in  the  Indian 
population  centers,  and  the  systematizing 
of  the  credit  facilities  and  management  of 
the  producer-consumer  cooperatives  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  indigenous  groups  for  the 
defense  of  their  own  interests. 

Governmental  activity  in  public  health 
matters  was  directed  toward  extending 
health  .services  even  to  the  remoter  sections 
of  the  country,  said  the  President,  and  for 
that  purpose  the  budget  was  increased 
from  19,000,000  pesos  in  1941  to  24,000.- 
000  pesos  in  1942.  To  this  amount  was 
added,  through  cooperative  arrangements 
for  the  coordination  of  health  services. 
2,000,000  pesos  in  local  funds  and  300,000 

pc. sos  from  various  institutions;  and  for 
the  expenses  of  rural  hygiene  and  social 
medicine,  1,108,000  pesos  from  the  ejidal 
organizations  and  22,000  pesos  from 
contributions.  Campaigns  against  tuber¬ 
culosis,  malaria,  leprosy,  and  other  com¬ 
municable  di.seases  were  earnestly  carried 

on,  and  all  such  matters  as  proper  diet, 
pure  fo(xl  and  drugs,  and  general 
health  education  were  treated  with  the 
care  and  attention  they  deserve. 

Funds  allocated  in  the  national  budget 
to  the  Public  Welfare  Department  were 
increased  during  the  year  by  3,200,000 
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pesos.  Outstanding  anion&;  the  accom- 
plishincnls  of  that  department  was  the 
construction  (with  a  part  of  the  cost  in 
some  cases  hein^  Ijorne  Ity  state  or  ItKal 
tiovernnients.  industries,  or  workers’  or¬ 
ganization)  of  modern  hospitals  at  \’era- 
cruz,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Monclova,  Tuxtla 
Gutierrez,  Salvatierra,  Tampico,  Man¬ 
zanillo,  Monterrey,  and  Nuevo  Laredo. 
These  new  hospitals,  some  of  which  will  be 
enlarged  in  the  future,  represent  a  con¬ 
siderable  and  much  needed  extension 
of  hospital  services  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  they  arc  bound  to  reflect 
beneficially  on  the  areas  concerned. 

— D.  M.  T. 

Inter- American  action  against 
subversive  activities 

1  he  inaugural  ses.sion  of  the  Inter-.\mcri- 
can  Lmergency  .\dvisory  Gommittec  for 
Political  Defense  was  held  at  Montevideo 
on  April  15,  1942. 

Following  the  Third  Meeting  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  .\meri- 
can  Republics  held  at  Rio  dc  Janeiro  in 
January  1942,  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  .'\merican  L’nion,  in  compliance  with 
Resolution  No.  X\’II  on  Subversive  Ac¬ 
tivities,  designated  the  governments  of 
seven  .\merican  Republics  to  appoint 
re|)resentativcs  to  serve  on  this  new  inter- 
.\merican  committee.  The  governments  so 
naimxl  and  their  apjjointcd  representatives 
are:  .Argentina,  Miguel  Angel  Ghiappe; 
Brazil,  Dr.  Mario  dc  Pimentel  Brandao; 
Chile,  Ismael  A’aldcs  Florez;  Mexico,  Car¬ 
los  13ario  Ojeda;  United  States.  Dr.  C.arl 
B.  Spaeth;  Uruguay,  Dr.  .Alberto  Guani; 
and  A’enezucla,  Dr.  Manuel  .A.  Pulido 
.Mendez.  1  he  Committee’s  functions,  as 
apjiroved  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  .American  Union,  will  be  to  study  the 
problems  relating  to  all  aspects  (jf  the 
political  defense  of  the  continent,  to  make 


recommendations  to  the  governments  con-  I 
cerning  such  defense,  and  to  study  and  co-  I 
ordinate  the  recommendations  contained  I 
in  the  Resolution  on  Subversive  Activities 
adopted  at  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Min¬ 
isters  of  Foreign  .Affairs.  | 

.At  the  inaugural  session  of  the  Cknnmit- 
tee  Dr.  .Alberto  Guani,  L’ruguayan  dele¬ 
gate  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflairs,  was  _ 
elected  chairman,  and  at  the  first  regular  I 
meeting  on  .April  16,  1942,  the  delegates  of 
Brazil  and  Mexico  were  elected  to  serve  as 
vice  chairmen.  I'hc  Committee  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  its  regular  meetings  ai 
Montevideo,  its  permanent  .seat. 

.A  regional  conference  on  border  control  I 
convened  by  the  Inter-.American  Emer-  " 
gency  .Advisory  C'ommittee  for  Political 
Defense,  met  in  Rivera,  Uruguay,  during 
the  week  ending  September  26,  1942,  and 
was  attended  by  delegates  of  Argentina. 
Brazil,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay. 

1  he  conference  ajiproved  seven  recom¬ 
mendations  directed  toward  achieving  bet¬ 
ter  supervision  of  travelers  in  South 
.America.  These  recommendations  cov¬ 
ered  the  following  topics:  Interchange  of 
information  relative  to  travelers;  uniform¬ 
ity  in  the  travel  documents  required  of 
South  American  citizens;  s|)ecial  docu¬ 
ments  for  travelers  who  are  not  citizens  of 
South  .American  countries;  creation  of  a 
special  frontier  zone  through  which  trav¬ 
elers  must  pass;  the  obliging  of  international 
travel  agencies  to  require  identification  and 
other  travel  documents  of  all  passengers: 
the  same  provision  as  the  foregoing  with  re¬ 
spect  to  hotels  and  guests  therein;  and 
immediate  registration  of  all  foreign  rcsi-  I 
dents. 

In  fulfillment  of  another  resolution  I 
(No.  XA’III)  adopted  at  the  I  bird  | 
.Meeting  of  the  .Ministers  of  Foreign 
.Affairs,  the  Inter-American  Gonferenceon  I 
the  Goordination  of  Police  and  Judicial  I 
.Measures  met  at  Buenos  Aires  May  27-  I 
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June  9.  1942.  The  Conference  was  offi- 
ciallv  inaugurated  and  the  delegates  wel¬ 
comed  bv  Dr.  Enrique  Ruiz  Guinazu, 
Minister  of  Foreign  .Mfairs  of  .\rgentina. 

The  program  covered  these  subjects: 
national  defense  against  espionage,  sabo¬ 
tage,  treason,  sedition,  and  subversive 
activities;  coordination  of  systems  already- 
established  in  each  of  the  .American 
Republics  for  (1)  the  identification  of 
persons  and  registration  of  antecedents  on 
their  conduct  and  activities  and  (,2)  the 
exchange  of  information  on  the  transfer 
'  of  persons  from  one  country  to  another; 

I  the  establishment  of  regulations  and 
procedure  on  court  sentences  and  pro¬ 
ceedings,  extradition  requests,  and  the 
expulsion  of  criminal  foreigners;  and 
cooperation  among  the  civil  authorities 
of  all  the  American  Republics,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  contact  with  the 
military  and  naval  authorities  of  the 
various  countries. 

.\mong  the  resolutions  approved  were 
recommendations  concerning  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  an  inter-.'\merican  emergency 
law  to  combat  subversive  activities;  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  inter-American  police 
union;  vigilance  over  foreign  associations; 
adoption  of  measures  to  avoid  fraud  in 
the  obtaining  of  naturalization  papers; 
energetic  enforcement  of  existing  laws 
and  regulations;  the  suppression  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  propaganda  favorable  to  nations 
that  have  committed  acts  of  aggression 
against  the  .American  Republics;  vigilance 
over  fishing  boats;  and  the  ereation  in 
each  country  of  inter-departmental  com¬ 
mittees  charged  with  putting  into  practice 
the  resolutions  apjtroved  by  the  conference. 

Argentine-Chilcan  postal  agreements 

ITocior  Horacio  C'..  Rivarola.  Argentine 
Postmaster  General,  and  Sefior  Raul 


Juliet  Gomez.  Chilean  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral,  signed,  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
Governments,  several  postal  agreements  in 
Buenos  .Aires  on  July  13,  1942. 

The  first  and  most  important  agreement 
refers  to  the  circulation  of  mail  between 
Argentina  and  Chile  via  Bolivia,  pending 
arrangements  with  the  Bolivian  authorities 
to  use  railway  services  across  Bolivian 
territory. 

Other  agreements  refer  to  airmail  service 
and  provide  for  the  transportation  of  first 
class  mail  by  the  air  route  in  case  of  the 
closing  of  the  transandine  land  routes,  the 
transportation  by  air  within  either  country 
of  mail  dispatched  by  air  mail  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  origin,  and  an  airmail  service  be¬ 
tween  Salta  and  -Antofagasta. 

Still  another  agreement  sets  up  a  uniform 
procedure  for  the  handling  of  printed 
matter  whose  circulation  is  forbidden  by 
the  legislation  of  either  country.  Such 
mail  is  to  be  returned  to  the  sender  with  an 
explanation. 

It  was  also  agreed  to  facilitate  the  ex¬ 
change  of  postal  officials  between  the  two 
countries,  thus  bringing  about  a  better 
mutual  understanding  of  the  respective 
systems.  The  possibilities  of  regular  mail 
service  via  Bariloche-Puerto  Blest-Peulla 
will  be  studied  as  a  way  to  increase  Chilean- 
Argentine  postal  communications.  -Also, 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  agreements,  there 
will  be  regular  interchange  of  communica¬ 
tions  between  the  radio  stations  of  Chile 
and  -Argentina. 

Bolivian-Chilean  agreements 

On  -August  10,  1942,  three  agreements 
were  signed  in  La  Paz  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Bolivia  and  Chile.  The  first 
relates  to  travel  and  is  intended  to  facili¬ 
tate  mutual  understanding  between  Chile 
and  Bolivia  through  the  exchange  of 
tourists.  The  agreement  provides  that 
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Chileans  and  Bolivians  can  travel  from 
one  country  to  the  other  as  tourists  or 
students,  or  for  their  health,  upon  presenta¬ 
tion  of  their  identity  cards.  Tourists  may 
remain  in  the  country  they  are  visiting; 
for  90  days  but  may  not  engage  in 
any  commercial  activities.  The  agree¬ 
ment  also  sets  forth  regulations  regarding 
foreign  residents  and  students  in  Bolivia 
and  Chile. 

The  second  agreement  is  a  protocol  on 
the  upkeep  of  boundary  markers  and 
provides  for  a  Mixed  Commission  of 
technicians  to  see  to  it  that  markers  in 
bad  condition  are  either  repaired  or  re¬ 
placed.  It  also  provides  that  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  markers  be  verified  every  10 
years. 

The  final  agreement  is  supplementary 
to  the  protocol  on  boundary  markers. 
It  provides  that  the  Mixed  Commission 
shall  meet  in  La  Paz  30  days  after 
the  protocol  goes  into  effect  in  order  to 
draw  up  plans  and  initiate  its  work.  The 
Commission’s  expenses  are  to  be  divided 
Ijetween  the  two  countries. 

Agreements  between  Chile  and 
Paraguay 

Four  agreements  were  signed  in  recent 
months  between  the  Governments  of  Chile 
and  Paraguay  giving  an  effective  impulse 
to  the  promotion  of  commercial,  economic, 
and  cultural  relations  and  better  under¬ 
standing  lietw’een  the  two  countries. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  first  of  these 
agreements  C.hile  will  annually  oiler  to 
Paraguayan  technical  officials  five  fellow¬ 
ships  in  government  administration,  so 
that  the  Paraguayans  may  study  C-hilean 
administrative  methods  by  holding  gov¬ 
ernmental  positions  in  Chile  for  one  year. 

1  he  second  agreement  is  designed  to 
strengthen  economic  and  financial  rela¬ 
tions  lietween  the  two  countries.  It  pro¬ 


vides  for  the  creation  of:  (1)  a  mi.xed  com.  I 
mission  to  plan  the  basis  of  a  commerciiP 
modus  vivendi  and  later  to  draw  up  a  trade  I 
agreement  to  promote  commercial  inter  ! 
change;  and  (2)  a  mixed  technical  com-B 
mission  whose  function  will  be  to  studi  j 
the  development  of  Paraguayan  mininj| 
and  other  industries,  the  products  of  whict 
may  have  a  market  in  Chile;  to  study  the 
possibilities  of  a  commercial  and  financial 
accord  between  the  two  countries;  and 
finally,  to  formulate  a  plan  for  reciprocal 
banking  credits  destined  to  further  tht 
acquisition  by  either  country  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  other. 

The  third  agreement  relates  to  cultural 
interchange  and  provides  that  the  m 
Governments  will  give  all  necessary  official 
support  to:  (1)  exchange  of  visits  of  uni¬ 
versity  professors,  scholars,  scientists,  au¬ 
thors,  and  artists  for  the  purpose  of  lec¬ 
tures  or  conferences  in  their  respeetKr 
fields;  (2)  the  establishment  in  the  capital 
of  each  country  of  a  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion  through  which  intellectual  exchange 
Ijetween  the  two  countries  may  be  cen¬ 
tralized;  and  (3)  the  creation  by  each 
country  of  ten  scholarships,  five  for  gradu¬ 
ate  and  five  for  undergraduate  students, 
for  study  in  the  other  country. 

The  fourth  accord,  designed  to  facilitate 
tourist  travel  between  the  two  nations, 
provides  that  citizens  of  either  countn 
may  enter  the  territory  of  the  other  anc 
remain  three  months  without  any  paper 
other  than  their  [X’rsonal  identity  cards 
and  a  sjx'cial  tourist  card  to  lx*  issued 
without  charge  by  the  respective  consuls 

These  pacts,  marking  the  initiation  ofa 
program  of  broader  Paraguayan-Uhilean 
ccxjjx'ration  in  administrative,  economic, 
and  cultural  affairs,  are  indicative  of  the 
ty|x*  of  inter-American  collaboration  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  recommendations  adopted 
at  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  oi 
Foreign  .\fTairs  of  the  American  Republics 
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Inter- American  Society  of  Anthro¬ 
pology  and  Geography 

An  Inter-American  Society  of  Anthro¬ 
pology  and  Geography  will  be  established 
January  1,  1943,  in  order  to  promote  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  among  students  of 
the  cultures  of  the  Americas.  Since  the 
war  has  cut  off  international  journals  from 
Europe,  an  increasing  need  has  been  felt 
for  a  means  of  exchanging  information 
and  views  among  American  scientists. 
The  new  Society  will  fill  this  need  and 
provide  a  means  of  formulating  research 
problems  and  furthering  scientific  methods 
and  objectives  in  anthropology,  geography, 
and  related  social  science  research  in  the 
Americas. 

A  quarterly  review  will  be  published, 
beginning  in  1943.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  articles  with  subject  matter  or 
methods  of  inter-American  rather  than 
local  interest.  Summaries  of  scientific 
progress  in  various  regions  and  countries 
and  discussions  of  research  problems  will 
be  an  important  part  of  the  content. 
.Abstracts  of  recent  important  works  will 
lie  published  as  well  as  news  of  personal 
and  institutional  activities.  Publication 
will  be  primarily  in  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  English,  but  contributions  in  other 
languages  may  be  accepted. 

News  of  plans  for  the  Society  has  been 
enthusiastically  received  throughout  North 
and  South  America.  In  a  recent  four- 
month  trip  through  South  America,  Dr. 
Julian  Steward  of  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution  discussed  the  Society  with  over 
two  hundred  persons  and  found  universal 
acceptance  of  the  general  plan.  In  Ar¬ 
gentina  announcements  of  the  Society 
have  already  been  published  by  local 
scholars.  I'he  response  from  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  has  been  excellent. 

.As  the  holding  of  a  general  meeting  is 
im|x)ssible  at  this  time,  and  also  In'cause 


the  Smithsonian  Institution  has  provided 
special  facilities  to  assist  in  the  preliminary 
organization,  a  Temporary  Organizing 
Committee  has  undertaken  to  establish 
the  Society  and  to  conduct  its  affairs  for  a 
limited  time.  This  Committee  consists 
of  Wendell  C.  Bennett,  Yale  University; 
Preston  James,  University  of  Michigan; 
Julian  Steward,  Smithsonian  Institution; 
George  Vaillant,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Museum;  and  Ralph  L.  Beals,  on 
leave  from  the  University  of  California, 
now  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Membership  in  the  Society  is  open  to  all 
persons  interested  in  the  anthropology 
and  geography  of  the  Americas.  Dues  for 
regular  members  and  organizations  are 
$3  a  year  and  include  subscription 
to  the  review.  As  a  special  inducement  to 
students,  a  student  membership  of  $2 
a  year  is  offered.  Students  must  have 
their  applications  endorsed  by  two  in¬ 
structors  and  may  remain  in  this  category 
for  only  3  years.  Applications  for  mem¬ 
bership  are  now  being  accepted  and  may 
be  sent  to  Dr.  Ralph  L.  Beals,  Director  of 
Latin  .American  Ethnic  Studies,  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Center  to  meet  emergency  needs  of 
Latin  American  students 

The  Institute  of  International  Educa¬ 
tion,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York, 
announced  last  October  a  new  Counsel 
and  Guidance  Center  to  assist  all  Latin 
.American  students  in  the  United  States. 
Pointing  out  that  the  war  has  created 
many  new  problems  for  these  students, 
and  for  others  who  may  lx*  coming  here 
in  future  months,  the  announcement 
»  states  that  “‘the  services  of  the  new  Counsel 
and  Guidance  Center  will  lx*  available  to 
any  Latin  .American  student  in  the 
Lbiited  States  desiring  vocational  or  aca¬ 
demic  advice,  contacts  or  opportunities.” 
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Students  who  need  employment  are 
invited  to  get  in  touch  with  the  C.emer, 
which  will  be  glad  to  help  them  locate 
openings  in  their  fields  of  special  interest, 
and  to  advise  them  about  government 
regulations  which  they  must  follow  in 
order  to  work  in  this  country.  Latin 
American  students  who  encounter  various 
academic  problems,  such  as  finding  a 
college  or  university  offering  courses 
which  would  Ijest  fit  their  needs,  or  the 
procedure  to  follow  in  applyintj  for 
scholarships  in  United  States  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  may  also  turn  to  the 
Guidance  Center  for  assistance  in  solving 
such  problems. 

During  the  pjist  academic  year  there 
were  about  2,300  students  from  the  other 
.\merican  republics  in  United  States 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Because  of 
wartime  transportation  difficulties,  many 
of  these  students  have  had  to  remain 
in  this  country  long  after  the  completion  of 
their  academic  work,  when  they  would 
normally  expect  to  return  home.  Many 
students  also  find  themselves  without 
sufficient  funds  because  of  the  adverse 
rate  of  foreign  exchange,  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  obtain  employment  to 
help  support  themselves,  or  continue  their 
education  during  the  present  emergency. 

The  Guidance  Center  expects  to  assist 
many  Latin  American  students  who  need 
some  sort  of  employment  or  desire  special 
hospitality  in  the  United  States  during  the 
Christmas,  spring,  and  summer  vacation 
periods.  Placements  will  include  positions 
as  counselors  in  summer  camps,  as 
instructors  at  summer  schools  and  foreign- 
language  institutes,  or  as  part-time  workers 
in  numerous  tyjies  of  sfK*ciaIized  fields. 

,\ll  re.siden(s  of  the  United  States  who  • 
wish  to  extend  vfx;ational  opfxirtunities  or 
free  hosfiitality  to  Latin  .American  stu¬ 
dents  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
Counsel  and  (iuidance  fVnier  at  the 


Institute  of  International  Educatio:i 
Introductions,  and  in  some  inst.iir  I 
speaking  engagements,  are  arranged  ul 
enable  an  individual  or  a  group  to  ljecoiii‘| 
acquainted  with  Latin  .American  student'  I 
.An  increasing  volume  of  people  in  tbl 
country,  earnestly  interested  in  intej 
.American  affairs,  have  discovered  tha  j 
through  friendships  with  Latin  America:  I 
students  they  can  gain  a  deeper  unde- 1 
standing  of  the  other  American  republie  I 
even  at  a  time  when  extensive  traw.| 
between  the  Americas  has  becoiK 
impossible. 

A  Normal  School 
centennial  in  Chile 

In  Santiago,  Chile,  educators  and  goverr- 
ment  officials  recently  celebrated  the  cct- 
tennial  of  the  Escuela  J^'ormal  Jose  Abelm 
Nunez.  Established  on  June  14,  1841 
with  the  name  of  Escuela  Normal  de  Precif- 
tores,  this  was  the  first  normal  school  n 
Ije  founded  in  Central  and  South  America 
Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  fore¬ 
fathers  of  the  new  Republic  had  discusiec 
the  need  for  special  courses  to  prepare  tht 
country’s  teachers.  The  credit  for  tht 
final  organization  of  the  project,  howevo 
goes  to  two  Chilean  presidents — Manut 
Bulnes,  who  was  in  office  in  1842,  and  the 
future  executive  Manuel  Montt,  who  a' 
that  time  was  Minister  of  Education. 

riic  school  modestly  started  with  tweno- 
eight  students,  in  a  second  story  room® 
a  central  building  facing  the  Plazo  * 
Armas.  On  this  building  a  commenfrj 
rative  bronze  tablet  was  recently 
by  the  Society  of  Normal  School  (irac  I 
ales.  Similar  tablets  were  fixed  on  oti 
buildings  in  which  the  school  has  fuiK 
tioned. 

A  week  of  celebration  was  intr(Kluc«| 
by  a  large  public  meeting  held  in  the  Mir 
nieipal  'I  heatre,  at  which  Juan  Antoni 
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Rios,  President  of  Chile,  proclaimed  June 
14  to  be  set  aside  annually  as  a  day  in 
honor  of  the  teachers  of  Chile.  Numerous 
luncheons,  banquets,  and  receptions  fol¬ 
lowed.  Well  documented  speeches  by 
educational  officials  outlined  the  valuable 
accomplishments  of  the  school,  and  elderly 
graduates  reminisced  over  intimate  recol¬ 
lections.  Fireworks,  a  band  concert,  and 
other  special  programs  entertained  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood.  The  finals 
of  sport  contests  were  played  off.  visit 
was  made  to  the  cemeteries,  where  grad¬ 
uates  placed  floral  wreaths  upon  the 
tombs  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

Perhaps  no  normal  school  in  the  world 
can  boast  of  having  had  such  a  distin- 
2uished  initial  director.  The  first  prin¬ 
cipal  was  the  famous  Argentine  educator, 

I  Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento,  a  refugee 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  barbaric  dictator 
Juan  Manuel  Rosas.  Sarmiento  had  al¬ 
ready  taught  in  Argentina  and  Chile,  and 
his  caustic  articles  in  the  Chilean  press 
were  beginning  to  spur  the  intellectual 
circles  of  his  adopted  country.  He  person¬ 
ally  taught  most  of  the  subjects  offered  in 
the  new  school.  A  student  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  trends  of  his  times,  he  was  quick  to 
introduce  new  fields  of  interest,  such  as  the 
study  of  French.  Sarmiento  w'as  a  great 
admirer  of  United  States  democratic 
institutions,  and  when  he  came  to  this 
country  he  visited  schools  and  strength¬ 
ened  his  ties  of  friendship  with  educators. 
When  President  of  .Xrgentina,  he  brought 
down  from  the  United  States  a  mission  of 
teachers  for  the  newly  founded  normal 
schools.  He  was  known  as  the  great  Edu¬ 
cator  President  of  .Argentina. 

loward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  schtKil  was  named  for  a  famous 
C  hilean  leader,  Jose  Abelardo  Nunez. 
While  Minister  of  Education,  .Abelardo 
Ntinez  reorganized  the  curriculum  of  the 
.schofil  and  brought  professors  from  Ger¬ 


many  who  introduced  the  latest  European 
methods.  The  school  has  always  been  a 
model  for  normals,  not  only  in  Chile,  but 
in  various  Latin  .American  countries. 
During  its  hundred  years  of  existence  it 
has  developed  and  expanded  to  meet  the 
teacher  training  needs  of  Chile,  and  it  is 
now  an  Escuela  .\ormal  Superior,  offering  a 
graduate  course  for  teachers  who  have 
already  had  experience  and  a  special 
training  program  for  school  principals. — 
Ruth  Sedgwick,  Associate  Professor  of 
Spanish.  .Mount  Holyoke  College. 

The  University  of  Habanas 
Summer  Session  in  ig42 

Despite  the  expiected  obstacles  to  trans¬ 
portation  liecause  of  war,  many  North 
.American  students  attended  the  second 
session  of  the  University  of  Habana's 
“Escuela  de  A'erano.’’  These  students 
came  from  States  as  far  west  as  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  from  New'  England,  and 
from  the  Southeast,  and  included  teachers 
and  undergraduates,  non  professionals, 
doctors,  a  librarian — thus  representing 
diverse  fields  of  interest.  Some  came  in 
the  group  sponsored  by  the  Institute  of 
International  Education,  while  others 
made  their  plans  independently.  Some 
stayed  in  hotels,  while  others  preferred 
Cuban  jicnsions.  The  group,  then,  was 
not  a  stereotyped  one. 

There  was  a  well-planned  and  interest¬ 
ing  offering  of  courses  in  language  and  in 
the  history,  literature,  and  philosophy 
of  Latin  .America  and  of  Spain  (including, 
of  course,  those  sjiecial  courses  which 
would  orientate  the  student  to  Cuban 
history  and  culture).  Of  esjx-cial  interest 
this  year  was  the  course  in  tropical 
medicine. 

From  the  United  States  came  Dr. 
William  Beer  of  Boston  l^niversity.  Dr. 
Marcus  Gordon  Brown  of  (HH)rgia  Sclnxil 
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of  Technology,  and  Dr.  Robert  McXicoll 
of  the  University  of  Miami  to  join  Dr. 
Fernando  Ortiz,  president  of  the  In- 
stitucion  Hispano-Cubana  de  Cultura, 
Dr.  Jose  Rubio  Barcia,  ex-professor  of  the 
University  of  Granada,  Dr.  Medardo 
Vitier  of  the  Matanzas  Normal  School, 
and  Dr.  Jose  M.  V'aldes  Rodriguez  of  the 
.\cademy  of  Dramatic  .Arts,  among  other 
guest  professors. 

Practically  all  of  the  students  took  part 
enthusiastically  in  the  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities,  w'hich  included  concerts,  weekly 
lectures,  an  exhibition  of  Cuban  art,  an 
offering  of  Spanish  films,  and  informal 
parties  when  Cuban  and  other  Latin  .Amer¬ 
ican  students  met  with  North  .American 
and  refugee  European  students  to  exchange 
ideas  and  music  and  to  establish  friend¬ 
ships. 

The  excursions  were  especially  jxipular 
and  ever\'  week-end  there  was  something 
new  to  be  seen  in  the  city  of  Habana  or  in 
the  surrounding  provinces.  There  were 
visits  to  sugar  refineries  and  factories,  to 
the  scenic  valley  of  Vinales,  to  the  in¬ 
credibly  beautiful  beach  of  A’aradero 
where  the  sky  and  sea  are  of  an  intense 
blue,  and  as  a  culminating  point,  to  the 
historic  city  of  Trinidad.  There,  away 
from  the  noise  of  automobiles  and  other 
urban  necessities,  walking  along  the  nar¬ 
row  cobbled  streets  filled  with  children  and 
f’uajiros  on  their  burros,  and  admiring  the 
architecture  of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth- 
century  C^uba,  one  had  indeed  the  sense  of 
l>cing  in  a  strange  world. 

1  he  six  weeks  came  to  a  close  all  ttxj 
sfjon.  Pan  .American  .Airways  bniught  us 


safely  home;  but  even  now,  when  winieH 
has  already  come  to  the  United  States, 
continue  to  think  of  the  Malec6n,  Mont 
Castle,  the  Prado  and  all  the  enchant¬ 
ments  of  Habana,  and  of  our  friends  anc 
teachers  of  the  University.  This  sumnir 
session  of  the  University  of  Habana  was 
indeed  a  success. — Dorothy  L.  Scott.  ■ 
Morehouse  College.  ■ 

Inter- American  Photographic 

Competition  I 

Amateur  and  professional  photographtt  ■ 
of  the  Americas  will  have  an  opportunir  I 
to  display  their  art  at  the  Inter-.Americai.  ■ 
Photographic  Exhibit  to  be  conducted  h 
the  Pan  .American  Union  in  January  194? 

Each  of  the  twenty-one  .American  Re¬ 
publics  will  enter  twenty-one  picture 
which  have  been  selected  after  nationi 
competitions  in  each  country. 

The  United  States  competition  will  be 
conducted  jointly  by  the  Photographer 
Association  of  America  and  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  .America,  the  former  tc 
select  the  eleven  best  professional  photon 
graphs,  the  latter  to  choose  the  ten  out¬ 
standing  amateur  works.  | 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  inaugural  shov¬ 
ing  at  the  Pan  .American  Union,  the  ei- 
hibit  will  travel  to  the  leading  museumsd 
the  United  States  and,  if  circumstance 
permit,  it  will  be  displayed  also  in  the 
capital  cities  of  the  other  .American  it-  ■ 
publics.  I 

The  First  Inter-.American  Photographic  I 
Exhibit  was  held  last  year  at  the  Pat 
American  Union.  [ 
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